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Auction. 


SOMERVILLE CALLERY, 
5TH AVE., 14TH ST. 


SUPERB COLLECTION OF THE VERY 
FINEST CLASS OF FOREIGN 


OIL PAINTINGS, 


Belonging to Cuartes F,. Hase.trne, of 
New York and Philadelphia. 


PROBABLY THE MOST ELEGANT 


Offered in America this Season, 





TO BE SOLD ON THE EVENINGS OF 
2st, 22nd, and 23rd April. 


The Story of Lady Ellenborough weseeee. 91| -XHIBITION NOW OPEN FREE, DAY AND 
PT EI. oss geiasssacivnscocenevessay 252 EVENING, 

Thiers....... iSGNESabedabnadenss epsencaceecreves 252 oneal 

IE ay ae pAdenteearteeedes 252 ROBERT SOMERVILLE, Auctioneer, 
Mental and Physical Education................... 252 82 Fie AvE 
eee ee Ee ee eae pnthseoedncniticee 
Be Ween Ge OO BEY nn de ccincccsces cesieccssas 253 aniad aa = a 
Manuslng Pameg yes. ...occ:ccccccccccs cccceccece 253 S. P. AVERY Ss 
a ciiedsdwceniaedbtes ste Wademnces ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 

Facts and Fancies.... 






News of the Week ... 
Finance and Trade.. 





THE GAZZAM COLLECTION AGENCY, 
229 Broapway, N. Y. 

Reliable Correspondents in every County in the 

United States and Canada ; has no connection direct! 

or indirectly with any commercial agency, or wit 

any other collection agency or association. 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH) STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
ends Gate. 


Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AmweRIcan Bisiiororist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 


details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 


the patient book-worm.”—NV. ¥. Tritune. 
Subscription, $1 pe: year. Send stamp for epeci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. N.Y. 











Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
8. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Or at his residence, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 


Elizabeth, 





SPLENDID PAINTINGS, 
Now on Exhibition at 
No. 625 Broadway, 
Day and Evening. 





GLoveR, the celebrated Composer and Critic, and 
published under the auspices of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, 863 Broadway, contains besides 
interesting reading matter, 8 pages of valuable music. 
Subscription, One Dollar per annum. 
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24358 MUSICAL TREASURE, 
SSSS5 ___ Vocal and Instrumental. 
ay Ss S33 WREATH OF GEMS, 
+ ert sd Vocal. 
s “=~ SILVER CHORD, 
2252: ° Vocal. 
are GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
SLSKy Vocal. 
| & SS3y GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
O- & 32 Vocal. 
3% ae eee GERMAN SONG, 
SS 2t* Jocal. 
3S°5225 OPERATIC PEARLS, 
= =. $ Vocal. 
5 Ss SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
° ® : Vocal. 
es ORGAN AT HOME, 
°° For Reed Organs, 
=s Instrumental. 
= GEMS OF STRAUSS, 
A] = Instrumental. 
6: > HOME CIRCLE, Vol. I. 
rs) Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vol. IL. 
3: Instrumental. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM, 
c Instrumental. 
° PIANO FORTE GEMS, 
2 Instrumental. 
a: Sent, Post-Paid, for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 
71l Broadway, N. Y. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during . wee 
ending Saturday, April 26th, 1975, will’ clone on 


dgy at 11 A.M., and on Saturday at 11% A.M, 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1873. 


‘TPHE AMERICAN MONTHLY MUSI- 
CAL GAZETTE, Edited by Howarpv 


this office, «mn Wednesday, at 1144 A.M., on Thurs-| f 











“ Let Mercy be our boast and Shame our only Fear.” 


’ 
THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Will celebrate its STTH ANNIVERSARY, 
by a Dinner at Delmonico’s, 14th Street and 
5th Avenue, on Wednesday Evening, April 
23rd, 1873. 


Tickets may be had from 
JOHN G. DALE, No. 15 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, No. 69 gS 
CHARLES T. GOSTENHOFER, No, 88 Wall Street. 
JOHN HOBBS, No. 2 State Street. 
ROBERT WALLER, No. 35 Wall Street. 
CHARLES VINTEN, No. 100 Nassau Street. 





CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terma of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 
THE PATENT) 


ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 
Write for cigcular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 
A Great Offer for April !! 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, N. ¥-, 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MEL 


O 
| DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 








~ | casn, during THIS MONTH. New 7 octave PIANOS, 
2 cash. | 


jmodern improvements, for $25) and $ 
| THE WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR OR ure 
ithe most beantiful in style and perfect in tone 
}ever made. Call and see them: prices at bargains, 

or cash, Montbly installments received, running 
|from one to three years. New instruments to let, 
| anc rent pages if purchased, Llustrated Cata- 
j Jogues mailed, 






ire 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


—_— 
ee 
+S. 
CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 
A New Edition. 

Among the numerous editions of the works of this 
greatest of English Novelists there has not been 
until now one that entirely satisfies the public de- 
mand..... Without exception, they each have some 
strong distinctive objection,....either the shape and 
dimensions of the volumes are unhandy—or, the 
type is small and indistinct, or, the paper is thin and 
poor—or, the illustrations (if they have any) are un- 
satisfactory—or, the binding is bad —or, the price is 
too high. 

A new edition is now, however, published by G. 
W. Carleton and Co, of New York, which, it is be- 
lieved, will, in every semen, completely satiefy the 
popular demand..... It is known as 


*6 Carleton’s New Hllustrated Edition.’ 


The size and form is most convenient for holding, 
....the type is entirely new, and of a clear and open 
character that has received the approval of the read- 
ing community in other popular works. 

The illustrations are by the original artists chosen 
by Charles Dickens himeelf,....and the paper, »rint- 
ing, and binding are of the nrost attractive an sub- 
stantial character. 

This beautiful new edition will be completed in 
20 volumes—one novel each month—at the extremely 
reasonable price of $1.50 per volume, 

Being issued, month by month, at so reasonable a 
price, those who begin by subscribing for this work, 
will imperceptibly soon find themselves fortunate 
owners of an entire set of this best edition of Dickens’ 
Works, almost without having paid for it. 

A Prospectus, furnishing specimen of type, sized- 
page and illustration, will be sent to any one free on 
application—and specimen copies of ‘* Prekwick 
Papers,” now ready, will be forwarded by mail, post- 
age free, on receipt of priee, $1.50, by 


G. W. Carteton & Co., Publishers, 
‘Madison Square, New York. 


BOOK OF EPITAPHS. 


A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; being 
a collection of Epitaphe, amusing, curious and quaint. 
A singularly interesting little work. Beautifully 
printed and bound, price $1.50. 





MARK GILDERSLEEVE. 


A new novel by John 8. Sanzade, of a fresh and 
original character, that will make its mark in the 
world of fiction, Price $1.45. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of “ Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale Jast year, 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
“Currorp Troup, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon * Heart funygry.” FE think it will 
vreatly add to the already extensive reputation of the 
author.” Price $175. Also, a new, uniform edition 
of * Heart Hungry,” price $1 75. 


KENNETH, MY KING. 

A charming new novel, by Miss Sallic A. Brock, of 
Virginia, Price $1.75. : 

‘he New York World, in a very flattering review of 
this book, says “Its delineations of life, manners, 
and secnery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet- 
ness and he auty of conception d there are few 












| 
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| 





pleasanter idealizations of womants love for woman's 
reading than KENNETH, MY KING. 


These books are beautifully bound—sold ever 
where—and sent by mail, portage free, ou receipt 
price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
> Madigon Squa” New York, 
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NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, 


iL 


BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO- 
RICAL WORK, 


The Life and Times 
OF 


MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate 
likenesses. - Price 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST 


POWERFUL STORY, 
PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 
BY 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her #’ “ Archie Loy- 
ell,” ‘* The Ordeal for Wives,” etc. ete. 

One volume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth 

One volume, 8vo, Paper 


Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the 7 best of the 
-story writers of the day.—Journal, Boston. 


IIt. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF 
WORDS AND THEIR USES, 
BY 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


One volume, crown 8vo, Price... . 
Iv. 
NEARLY READY, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 


Biography of Napoleon ITI. 


This remarkable book hada sale of nearly 50,000 
copies the first year of its publication, 


One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 28 full-paged 
portraits. Price -$2 50 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. $1 75 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. $1. 


SARATOGA IN 1901. By Eli Perkins, 


$2. 
By Professor A. 


OUR erick $2. FAVORITES. 


C. Kendrick 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT H HER? By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. $1. 

OVERLAND. By J. W. DeF DeForest. $1. 

THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. By Edward 


Crapsey. 


$1. 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


oF SpeneaeD, N. YX 





Ayer’ s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 



















Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment sand here ditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely. 

Aver’s Harr Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
ways surely restores its 
color, when faded or 
gray. It stimulates the 
ve organs to healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; 
lost hair regrows with lively expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless, Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
- impossible, 

Asa dressing for ladies’ hair the Vicor is praised 
for its grate ful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 






PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


pSREAT CHANCE FOR AGENT 

Do you want an agency, local or trareling, TS. 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
ox 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 

16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons. Tons. 
SPORE. ccc cccvesseus 4850 CANADA............ 4500 
EGYPT 5150 GREECE............. 
| TREES 1340 THE QUEEN........ 4470 
Oo, r= 1250 ENGLAND.......... 4130 
HOLLAND ......... 3847 HELVETIA ........ 4020 
DENMARE .........3724 ED Westone evened 4030 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the lar; “4 in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, “aaa are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 


00 curing speed and safety with economy. 


One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers, 


From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 
Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. a S ° 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 


from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londond Glasgow. 
Cardiff, Bristol e London, ' —_— _ 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Pas oe ly at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, } By A 


F. W. J. HURST, 3 M 


£26; 
§2~ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 





CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships,. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
every week—From New York every 


Three Sailin 
) ga and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
jay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class 
4 Second Class, £18. . ™ : 


By Ste Steamers Carrying a. —First Class 15, 17 
an 





From ne York o1 or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 











Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Sidonian ..Wed., April 16 | Australia..... Sat., May 3 
California. Sat., April 19 | Ismailia..... Wed., May 7 
Olympia... WwW i. ~% April 23 | Victoria... .. Sat., "May 10 

ndia. . , April 26 | Castalia....W ed., May 14 
Columbia. Wi ed » April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers, 


Gold Currency. 
0 a a $75 ma 365 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passae to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
VIA LONDONDERRY. 


The State Line Steamship Co. 


having nearly re: aly their fleet of new and elegant 
full-powered Clrde-built steamers as follows : 
PENNSYLVANIA, 2,500 tons, 
VIRGINIA, 2,500 tons, 
GEORGIA, 2,500 tons, 
LOUISIANA, 2,000 tons, 
MINNESOTA, 2,000 tons, 

ALABAMA, 2,000 tons, 

Will commence their regular trips with the steamer 


PENNSYLVANIA, Cart. Brazs, 


sailing from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brook- 

lyn, New York, for Glasgow, via Londonde erry. 

on W ednesday, April 2d, to be followed by the Vir- 

ginia and Ge orgia, in due course, landing passengers 
at Londonderry. 

The cabin and steerage accommodations of these 

steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 
Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 

United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 

Germany. 

Steerage passenger office, No, 45 Broadway. 

Drafts for £1 an upwards, 

For freight or passage, apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., 
AGENTS, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


INMAN 








LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
Al’ QUEENSTOWN. 





TY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, April 12, 2 p.m. 
TY OF WASHINGTON, Thursday, April 17, 9 a.m. 
rY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, A oril 19, 9 alm. 
ry LIMERICK, Thursday, oril 24, 2 p.m. 
r LONDON, Saturday, April 26, 2 p.m. 
ry OF NEW YORK, Thursday, May 1, 2 p.m. 
nd every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $8 and $100, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liver 001, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardif or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

Preraiw CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur- 
rency. 

DRaAFTs at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


cl 
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JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


ency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool wat Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest ra‘ 
Through Bills of lading given for pelfast, Glasgow, 
ntwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports 

For Freight and Cabin passage, ap ply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, 

For Steerage passage, at 1i1 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGenrt. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


PEMBROKERE,........ -..cccceccrsres April 12. 
GLAMORGAN,,.......00.00eeeeeeeeeees ay 3. 
PEMBROKE.........00022--seeecenee May 24 
GLAMORGAN... 20000 ccscvccccccces June 4. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
~ ly e British Channel and all other points in 
an 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


WOE GED. cacnccevevesessescer - and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin currency. 
Se 





30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in “— at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock C mbers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 


NEW, AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 

E LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC. a ye ny BALTIC, 
MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC 

6,000 tons me sera h. oe L. 
Sailing from New York on SATURD ays, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
followin 
— the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


Passengers sepmemnenniions (for all classes) unri- 
valled, — ning 

FETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
ar... state-rooms, tmoking room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons ard stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES—Saloon, $100 gold. Stecrage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to pa for friends from the 
Old ‘Country can now obtain stecrage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 





Exe ursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 
For inspection of p' psi other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Yo 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England g Ireland, 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York, 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet 

rates. 

Apply to 


at the lowest 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 














THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectie Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrvanciaL REPoRTS 
AND THE 
CrEAM OF ENeLIsH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $500 
per annum :— 


CHALon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er's ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE 'TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LaNDsEER'’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 83x25, 

Witxkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30, 

WaAnDEs¥ForDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

*“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


_* = = three months, 
= ” - six months 
rn“ o “ one year. 


The AxBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payments 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with? 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
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IRIS. 


Through April tears, from Heaven’s gate, she came 
To greening Earth: and straight the violet-blooms 
Shed fragrant incense ‘neath her winged feet, 

And hawthorns flushed, and amber cowslips shook 
Their nodding bells, and periwinkles blue 

Their stars unfolded. And the yellow globes 

Of king-cups quivered, and the daisies white 

Snowed all the meads, and reddening orchids blushed, 
And all tbe Flower Kingdom hailed the Spring. 


Then shone a golden sun-gleam through the storm 
Upon the rainbow-goddess as she flew 

From Heaven to Earth, gilding her flowing hair, 
Her locks ambrosial, with a halo bright, 
Tingeing her snow-white foot with roseate kiss, 
Lighting with loveliness her pansy eyes, 

And making emerald and amethyst 

Her ever-changing dress. Rich rubies glowed 
Amid her tresses ; purple sapphires gleamed 
Upon her milk-white breast, and opals pure 
With rose-spark hidden in their fiery depth 
Lent lustre to her brow. 


Forth burst the choir 

Of birds exultant with a pian sweet 

Of welcomes to their Queen ; the brown thrush sat 

And trilled and quavered on the almond bough ; 

The velvet-coated blackvird tuned his flute 

On snowy cherry-spray ; the bullfinch piped 

And whistled mid the pale pink apple-blooms, 

And Flower, and Bird, and Man all hailed the Spring! 
—All the Year Round. 


—__+-—_—_—_ 


CATCHING LARKS. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
( Conclusion.) 


The old clock in the hall struck twelve, slowly and por- 
tentously ; and was followed by the musical clock in the 
drawing-room which played an unfeeling little jig before 
striking, as if it had no share in the anxieties of the house. 

After Lawrence was gone, Miss Thorney dressed herself 
again with Madge’s help, and they sat waiting. The time 
seemed interminable, though it was after half-past eleven 
when they began to wait and listen. The clocks had just 
done striking twelve, when a stealthy step went creeping 
along the passage. A board creaked as it stopped at Madge’s 
door and turned the key, which she had left outside. 

“There goes Joseph,” whispered Miss Thorney, wit her 
grim smile. ‘“ He’s not so light as he vas once, so the boards 
creak under him. I thought he would hardly venture his 
old bones up the tree. They have got you safe, Margaret. 
Locked up; do = hear ?” 

“Yes,” said Madge. “I feel so anxious! 
there will be any fighting ?” 

“No, child. If I had thought of it, however, the young 
man might have had my father’s pistols.” 

“ He has a revolver with him,” said Madge. 

“Oh, very well. Mercy on us! what a long time they are! 
I thought thieves were generally punctual. They must be in 
the room by this time, surely. I hope our defenders won’t 
let them break open the plate-chest before they jump out 
upon them.” 

A few minutes more of dead silence; then something be- 
tween a roar and a howl, followed by a confused noise of 
struggling. A minute more, and there was a violent knock- 
ing at the door of Miss Thorney’s room. 

“ Who's there ?” called out the old lady. 

“Tt’s me, ma’am, Lawrence. O ma’am!” and the door was 
shaken and rattled, but Miss Thorney had lockeé it. 

“Let her in,” said she; and Madge turned the key and 
a the door. The tumult in the otber room was fright- 
ul. 


Do you think 


Lawrence rushed in, followed by the cook; they were both 
in the wildest state of terror. “ Robbers! Murder!” the cook 
screamed at the top of her voice. 

“O ma’am, they’re teking the plate. I heard them ham- 
mering, and now they’re fighting over it,” cried Lawrence ; 
she was qui‘e limp from fear, and crouched down beside her 
mistress like a heap of crumpled clothes. 

“ Be quiet, cook! or I shall put ne out of the room,” said 
Miss Thorney angrily. “ As for Lawrence, she’s gone stark 
mad. Thieves are not quite such fools as you are, Lawrence. 
They don’t shout when they’re robbing a house. Those 
villains have good reason for shouting at present, as the po- 
lice are upon them. Ah! Joseph thought I should go com- 
fortably to sleep, and let him do what he pleased with my 
things; but he has found himself mistaken.” 

“Law, ma’am! Joseph! You don’t mean”—-- 

“T mean that my butler and two other villains are by this 
time in the hands of the police. Thins seem quieter now, 
al I suppose they have settled them without serious 

ighting.” 
™ — is Mr. Hyde coming along the passage,” said 
adge. 

“ Ask him to be good enough to come here.—Go and hide 
behind the curtain, you two scarecrows.” 

The cook and Lawrence found their mistress, in her cool 
and rather vindictive energy, almost as terrible as the 
thieves. They instantly obeyed; and Madge went out to 
meet Robin. 

“ You are not hurt?” she said. 

“Ono. I hope you were not much frightened? Is Miss 
Thorney there ?” 

“Yes. Will you come in and speak to her?” 

“Well ?” said Miss Thorney as Robin entered, rather 
flushed and dishevelled, but otherwise the same as usual. 

“They are Leing handcuffed,” he said, “ and will be taken 
off at once to the lock-up. You don’t wish to see them, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Not in the least. Had you much trouble ?” 

“They struggled a good deal, as you heard; but we sur- 
—— them thoroughly. They were setting to work com- 

ortably on the chest when we bounced out of the wardrobe, 
and our other fellows had run up the tree like squirrels, and 
were already at the window. One of them hit Jem Riddell 
in the eye; that is the only casualty, I wonder where your 
other‘servants are ?” 





“Behind that curtain,” said Miss Thorney. “How do 
you feel after your exertions?” 

“ Very glad to get out of the wardrobe,” said Robin, draw- 
ing a long breath. 

“ And what are you going to do now ?” 

“If you have no objection, Jem and I are going to watch 
in that room, by turns, for the rest of the night.” 


“Well, get the keys from Joseph, and fetch some wine | 


out of the sideboard for yourselves and the policemen. Good- 
night. We shall see you at breakfast.” 

tobin being thus disposed of, Miss Thorney turned to her 
female companions. 

“We will wait till those men are gone, and then you can 
go to bed, Margaret, while Lawrence helps me to undress.— 
As for you, cook, you may as well wait for Lawrence ; you 
are probably afraid to go along the passages by yourseif.’ 

So ended the Monk’s Dene burglary. Robin, bad as it may 
sound, had enjoyed it from beginring to end; it gained his 
object for him at once—a free entrance to Miss Thorney’s 
house. I suppose he was only a burglar of another kind. 

During the next week or two he was there constantly, 
and a sharp woman like Miss Thorney was of course not 
long in finding out his attraction there. As soon as her mind 
had grasped the subject, she sat down and wrote to Madge’s 
father, without saying anything to the young peopie, who 
would both have been startled, as they had not yet come to 
an understanding. 

“What's the matter now, I wonder,” said Mr. Thorney, 
when he saw her handwriting. “I hope she doesn’t mean to 
send Madge back to us?” 

“Tm sure I wish she would,” sighed Fan. “ And I should 
think Madge must be afraid to stay there after that robbery. 
I should never be able to sleep.” 

“Dear WILLIAM,” read Mr. Thorrey, “‘ you are not 
likely to despise any respectable chance of settling your 
daughter in life.’ She is going to do something with her— 
Lut what? ‘In writing home, Margaret has probably men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Hyde, who behaved so remarkably 
well when my house was broken into on the fourteenth. This 
young man has lately succeeded to large estates in this neigh- 
borhood, in consideration of which I have allowed and en- 
couraged him to come to the house; and with a little more 
encouragement, I think Margaret will have a chance in that 
quarter. His family is good, though scarcely of the antiquity 
we might wish, but I find that Margaret (one of her greatest 
faults) has not a proper appreciation of her descent; there- 
fore she will make no objections on that score. At the same 
time, I should wish you to understand, that if I bring this 
match about, I shall expect to make all the arrangements for 
it myself, and shall invite you and your family here for the 
wedding. You will probably think yourself unable to settle 
anything on Margaret, in which case the honor of our family 
wi!l oblige me to set aside a small annual sum for that pur- 
pose. Send me any objections at once, or they will be too 
late.—Your aflectionate cousin, Saran THoRNEY.’” 


“ How fortunate! how delightful! Large estates, does she 
say ?” exclaimed Mrs, Thorney. 

“Something in the nouveau riche line, I’m afraid,” said 
her husband doubtfully. “I hope he’s not a snob, and that 
Madge likes him. I won’t have her sacrificed for all the old 
cousins in the world.” 

“Oh, she won’t be sacrificed: she likes him very much,” 
said Fan joyfully. ‘“ He was so polite to her on her journey. 








I know she likes him extremely.” 

“What! is he the subject of those reams of paper she 
sends you every two or three days? But mind, ladies, you 
are not to put your fingers into it. Don’t mention this letter 
to Madge on any account, till things are further advanced.” 

“You don’t seem at all pleased,” said Mrs. Thorney. 
“What discontented creatures men are! Now, I can’t ima- 
gine anything more delightful than to have dear Madge well 
married! How kind Cousin Sarah is about the wedding and 
all that. Let me read her letter again.” 

After breakfast, Mr. Thorney took a turn in the garden, 
and then wrote his answer. 


Dear Covstx—I am obliged by your letter, and your kind 
intentions with regard to Margaret. Provided that the young 
man’s character is good, and that she likes him well enough 
to marry him, I can make no objection, being too poor to say 
anything on the score of family. I am afraid I should not be 
justified in declining your generous ofler of settling a small 
sum on Margaret. Her mother joins with me in thanks for 

our kindness to her, and in anxiety for further news.— 
Yours very faithfully, WILLIAM TiloRNEY. 

“Listen to me, Margaret,” said Miss Thorney the next 
afternoon. Her protegee was reading to her, and had just 
stopped to take breath at the end of achapter. “TI hada 
young woman living here with me once—not so very long 
ago—who took it into her head to disappear. We looked for 
her everywhere ; the stream was dragged, but she was no- 
where to be found.” 

“ What had happened to her?” said Madge. Nobody had 
told her that young woman’s history. a ieale 

“ She had run away with a lover of hers,” said Miss Thor- 
ney, after a moment’s pause, during which she glanced 
sharply at Madge. “ Very fine fun, I daresay she thought it. 
But it was not a respectable thing to do; so I hope you are 
not going to play any such tricks.” : 

“What do you mean ?” said Madge, opening her brown 
eyes wide, ee letting her hands, with the book they were 
holding, sink slowly into her lap. _ 

“T should not be surprised,” said Miss Thorney. “ Young 
people will do anything in the present day to escape from 
restraint. And that young man would not be hanging about 
here so much, if he had not some design in his head. But I 
should be very angry, Margaret, if I found you were gone; so 
take my advice, and do nothing underhand.” . 

Madge’s color had been deepening slowly while her cousin 
spoke. She rose from her chair, and stood very upright. 

“ Cousin Sarah,” she said,“ I do not know what reason you 
have for suspecting me in this way. If you object to Lr. 
Hyde's coming here, you had better tell him so, instead of 
accusing” - 

“That will do, my dear,” said Miss Thorney. “ Sit down, 
and be quiet. You look exactly like my grandmother.” . 

“Tf you think I am likely to misbehave myself, said 
Madge, not so easily pacified, “I will write at once to papa, 
and tell him I am’ coming home. I have no wish, Lam 
sure” i 

“ Sit down, child, I tell you. Or go up-stairs, if you fee) 
disturbed. There is Mr. Hyde coming along the drive. 

Madge threw down her book, and ran away to her room 
with undignified haste. F ; . z 

“ T suppose you have very few acquaintances 1n this neigh- 
borhood ?” said Miss Thorney to Robin, as he sat with her in 
the drawing-room. 

“Not many,” said Robin. 











: You are able to spare us so much time.” 

; f. hope I am not in your way ?” said Robin, a little hur- 
riedly. 

“Not at all.” answered Miss Thorney with unusual graci- 
ousness, |“ Very glad to see you; but most people think 
— 8, Dene so dull, that I'am surprised when I have a 
Visitor. 

“TI don’t find it dull,” said Robin. “A very pretty place :” 
and he looked absently out of the window. 7s lesan 

“Are you going to live in the old house at Abbot's 
Dene ?” 

“T have not quite made up my mind. It depends on cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Perhaps you are going to be married 2” 

“JI—don’t know. Miss Thorney, the fact is that I came 
here to-day on purpose to ask your niece—your cousin, I 
mean—if she would—if I might”—— : 

Robin got up, and walked rather distractedly to the window 
and back again. Miss Thorney sat in her arm-chair, qvite 
sem and collected, with a really good-natured smile on her 
ace. 

“ You are hardly doing a wise thing,” she said, shaking her 
head. “ Margaret’s father is a very poor man; I don’t sup. 
pose he could give his daughter anything. You mightas well 
marry a beggar at once.” 

“T don’t care—not the least in the world,” said Robin. “I 
would rather she had nothing. Oh, thank you; where isshe? 
Can I see her now ?” 

“You had better come back in the evening,” said Miss 
Thorney. “TI put her out of temper, and she went upstairs. 
She has her portion of the old Thorney spirit, Mr. Hyde.” 

“ What time shall I come.?” 

“Seven o'clock, if you like. I shall probably be asleep, but 
that won't signify, wil! it?” 

Robin made one or two more unconnected remarks, and 
went away, shutting the drawing-room door after him. 

There was Madge coming downstairs. 

Robin crossed the hall to meet her, and all the old portraits 
probably craned their necks and blinked their eyes to see; 
nobody was taking any notice of them. 

“T came to see you,” he said. “I have been talking to 
Miss Thorney, and she says I may come and see you again 
this evening. Dear Madge—isn’t that what they call you at 
home ?—will you be glad to see me?” 

“Do you mean—what will she say!” said Madge, who 
had been prepared for this by the looks and speeches of the 
last two or three days. 

“Oh, she’s all right,” said Robin triumphantly. 
wouldn't care for anything she said, I hope. 
seven o'clock.” 

Some minutes later, having at length succeeded in sending 
her friend away, Madge went into the drawing-room. 

“ Well?” said Miss Thorney. There was quite a softened 
interest in her sharp old face. 

Madge sprang across the room, and hugged her for the 
first time, with a childish vehemence which was almost too 
much for the old lady. 

“There, child; that’s enough,” said she. “ What will 
they say at home, I wonder! Will they think I’ve done 
pretty well for you?” 


“You 
I'm coming at 





Madge was quick enough to see that her cousin took to 
herself all the credit of having made the match, and was 
able to give her plenty of gratitude and affection out of her 
own boundless store of happiness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The burglary at Monk’s Dene was a delightful subject of 
gossip for the whole neighborhood; there were so many in- 
teresting points about it: the treachery of that wicked old 
butler, and then the singular way in which young Mr. Hyde 
had mixed himself up with it all. Old Joseph became a leas 
interesting character after the draught he prepared for his 
mistress had been analysed by a chemist, and found to be 
nothing worse than a sleeping-potion; but the gossips had 
hardly recovered from this disappointment, when ag? were 
plunged into a sea of conjectures by the news of Mr. Hyde’s 
engagement to Miss Margaret Thorney. Mrs. Wilkins 
thought somebody ought to interfere ; she was sure the youn 
man did not know his own mind, and had been entrappe 
by that designing old fortune-hunter, Miss Thorney, and her 
penniless cousin; it was a crying shame, and Mr. Wilkins 
ought to remonstrate, at least, with his client. But Mr. 
Wilkins declined doing so, as Robin was of age, and com- 
plete master of his own actions; though he looked at his 
own four daughters, and sighed: it had always been a 
dream of his that the old house should be repaired for one of 
them. 

Monk’s Dene was unusually lively at this time, with Robin 
always in and out, and Miss Thorney seemed to grow young 
again with her interest in all his plans. Madge and he both 
liked the old house at Abbot’s Dene, so it was to be repaired 
and furnished, and the rats exterminated, if possible. They 
were to be married very soon, and then were going abroad for 
some months, a prospect to which they both looked forward 
with almost childish delight. Robin found Miss Thorney a 
new butler, a much younger and smarter man than Joseph, 
bearing a character for honesty and steadiness which had to 
be considered in his wages. 

Madge’s trousseau would have been thought small and 
shabby by most modern young ladies. Ter mother had no 
money to spare, and Miss Thorney had no idea of Joading 
her protegee with fine clothes, though she settled a hundred a 

ear upon her, to Madge’s extreme astonishment. She was 
ee allowed to go home, and it all seemed like a dream, till 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs, Thorney and Fan made it more 
like a reality. 

On the evening before the wedding, Robin and his best 
man, that Captain Lacy whom Madge had seen at the sta- 
tion, were to dine at Monk’s Dene. The guests arrived 
rather before the time, three gentlemen instead of two; be- 
sides Jem Riddell, who had entered Mr. Hyde's service, and 
was dressed in livery, which he thought a rich reward for 
his intelligence. ’ 

There was no one in the drawing-room. Captain Lacy 
walked slowly round with his hands behind him, looking at 
the well-furnished walls. “ Thorney, Thorney !—Upon my 
word, Robin, you have a fine collect'on of relations.” 

Robin himself was fidgeting about the windows, While his 
other friend, a tall, dark, melancholy looking young clergy- 
man, sat down in an arm-chair, and gazed at the door, which 
presently opened, admitting Miss Fanny Thorney in white 
muslin, : me 

Fan never showed to advantage beside Madge’s brighter 
coloring ; but she had pretty delicate features, a graceful 
fi rure, and a sweet expression, thoagh generally rather sad ; 
life at home was so hopeless, and she had had 4 disappoint- 
ment of her own, poor little woman, though she never said 








anything about. it. 
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“How do you do?” said Robin, coming across to meet 
her.—“ Captain Lacy, Miss Fanny Thorney. My cousin 
=e Zuever, just arrived from Africa. I thought I 
m a 

obin’s voice failed in astonishment. Captain Lacy, for 
the first time in his life, found his handsome self totally 
unregarded. Mr. Trevor was standing up, as crimson as 

Fanny herself, and had shaken hands with her in a 
sort of bewildered way. She was the first to regain her 
self- ession. 

“T met Mr. Trevor in our neighborhvod three years ago. 
If you will excuse me, Mr. Hyde, I'll go and tell them you 
are come.” 

_ She escaped out of the room, and flew up-stairs to ber 
sister. Captain Lacy went back to the pictures, from a po- 
tite wish to hide his amusement. Robin stood in the middle 
of the room, looking at his cousin with a half-fierce, half- 
laughing expression. 

“What's the meanirg of this, Master Charley? Remem- 
ber, I shall be that young lady’s brother-in-law to-morrow. 
I'ma match for you, I think, though you are so tall.” 

“Be calm, my dear fellow; take example from me, and 
don’t let your feelings run away with you,” said Mr. Trevor, 
sitting down again, and smiling at Robin. 

“ Why, didn’t you tell me that her sister was the” —— 

“ How did I know they were the same people? Quite a 
different part of England, and an old relation whom I had 
never heard of.” 

“ Well!” said Robin thoughtfully. “Lacy! don’t you 
want to go out and look at the flowers? I must have this 
out with Trevor, and he’ll tell me nothing before you.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” said Captain Lacy, and he 
sauntered out upon the lawn. 

“ How far has it gone, Charley ?” 

“Just so far that “I was afraid it would never go any 
further.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because neither she nor I had a penny in the world. 
Besides, I had settled to go out to Sierra Leone.” 

“ And here you are, come back just alive. What next?” 

“ I can’t marry on a curacy, so I suppose I must try to be 
contented, and think it is all for the best.” 

“ Don’t be a prig,” said Robin. “ Poor little Fanny won't 
think it’s all for the best, if you do. You're not worthy of 
her, you cold-hearted, yellow-faced philosopher !” 

“Tm not a philosopher,” said Charley, rather stung by 
this reproach, 


an invitation. It was a very brilliant affair, and at the same 
time the company was select, for the hostess received all her 
guests on arrival singly, and unmasked, in a small ante-room, 
| 30 that none but those who were properly invited could gain 
j} admittance. I had not been in the room five minutes before 
'I saw a blue domino, who produced the most extraordinary 
eflect upon me that I have ever experienced. Up to that 
tine I had laughed at mesmerism, presentiments, everything 
W ich is connected with a mysterious intercommunication of 
spirits. But now the fact of the existence of secret sympa- 
thies was ferced upon me. I knew at once that this was the 
only woman I could ever love. Of course I had often thought 
myself in love before, but now I saw that I had given that 
name to a passing fancy, which never reached my heart. I 
spoke to her, I danced with her. How the night passed, I 
have no idea; it seemed gone before it had well begun.” 
“ You saw her face before she left?” 
“Not fora moment. Nor was lable to discover who she 
was, or where she came from, afterwards. That sue was 


evening.” 

“T am quite interested,” said Miss Lund. ‘“ What was her 
height, and her figure *” 

“ Like yours.” 

“Indeed! And the color of her hair?” 

“ Yours exactly.” 

“ And you have never met her again ?” 

“ Not till this evening.” 

“ Really, Mr. Bertram,” said Milly, laughing, “ you almost 
look as if you were going to claim me as your mysterious 
domino.” 

“No; [remember my promise.” 

“ And that was?” 

“Not to claim her until she wrote or uttered the word 
Experanza.” 

“Really, you have kept your word, and told a veritable 
romance ; the lady has = to turn out a ghost or e ghoul to 
make it complete,” said Miss Lund; but as she spoke, she 
started and turned pale; it was only with an effort that she 
completed her sentence. 

Bertram, looking round for the cause of this emotion, saw 


EnglishyI am confident, though she spoke Italian all the 


hike way, her admirers clustering round, and backing ber 


luck; on the principle, I suppose, that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. The admirers alluded to were all men; 
their mothers, wives, and sisters abhorred her to a woman. 
They would have cut her, only ber late husband’s cousin was 
a lord, and her own father a baronet, and she was rich. 
Blood and money cover more sins than charity, so they bowed 
and smiled, and answered when she spoke to them. But 
that was not very often, for the widow preferred masculine 
conversation. 
This was the lady to whom Graham now devoted himsel! ; 
he procured rosegays for her; he contended for the honor of 
her hand in the ball-room, and her foot when she mounted on 
, horseback, and his attentions were always most earnest when 
Milly Lund was present. Bertram smiled approval. “ Graham 
is no fool,” thought he; “he has selected the next most 
attractive girl; just as the Lund has selected the rext (in her 
| blinded judgment) most attractive man.” This soliloquiser 
had no false modesty, you see. 
Having thus ascertained that these two young people were 

| desperately in love with one another, Bertram no longer gave 

himself the trouble of paying so assiduous a court to Miss 
| Lund, and cultivated the acquaintance cf Graham, who was 
| too much a man of the world to show a reserve which might 
| betray jealously, if he felt any, which is doubtful. The two 

'men had not chanced to meet often, but they had been thrown 
together some two years before in the settlement of a domes- 

| tic matter in which Graham had behaved in a manner calcu- 
lated to excite Bertram’s esteem, and he was inclined to like 

;the man who knew better of him than most other people 

did. For our loves and friendships depend quite as much 
| upon men and women’s opinion of ourselves as upon their 
| own intrinsic merits. 
| They breakfasted at the same little table; they strolled 
| afterwards in the hotel garden, smoking ; they alsoconsumed 
| their last cigars at night in company, and waxed confidential. 
| At least, the one who had something to confide did it, and 
| Bertram learned that Graham was on tle point of going out 
| to Africa, to shoot big game. 

| The other visitors at Spa made a totally different arrange- 

|ment for the young man, and decreed that he was about to 


that a new arrival at Spa, a man whom he knew slightly in marry the lively widow forthwith. Mrs. Cracket announced 
England, had just entered the room, and he experienced that | the :orthcoming event to Millicent Lund as an ascertained 
pleasing thrill which animates a pointer on snuffing agamey | fact, and the young lady, believing it, went mad. I do not 
scent, or a dramatic author when the idea of a plot comes | mean that she required a strait-waistcoat, or put wild-flowers 
into h's head, for he relieved the tedium of a somewhat|in her hair, or sang scraps of song, or danced with her 
lethargic existence by watching the little social romances|shadow. She did not even show any emotion before Mrs. 





_“ I'm giad to hear it, for I certainly should not give the 
living of Taddington to a person of that kind.” 

“ Taddingten! Is it vacant ?” 

“I heard yesterday that old Mr. Morley was dead. I 
don’t know who my uncle would have thought worthy of it 
—uot you, I suspect—but, as I haven't a bad opinion of you | 
altogether, and think Fanny a hice little gir!’ —— 

“ Robin! you are”—— 

“ Sit down, and be quiet ; somebody's coming.” | 

Miss Thorney walked into the room in her best silk gown, | 
and Cap.ain Lacy, who had found no flowers to look at, | 
came in at the window, Charles Trevor had to restrain his| 
excitement till after dinner, when he managed to get Fanny | 
into the garden, and there laid himself and ‘Taddington at her 
feet. And Mr. Thorney, when he heard of it, forgot all he 
had said about cassowaries, and shook hands most amiably 
with his second son-in-law. Madge was heartily glad of her 
sister’s happiness, though she could not quite understand it. 
Charles Trevor seemed to her such a grave, awful young 
man, with his sallow complexion and thoughtful eyes—a 
contrast indeed to her Robin, Who might be less romantic 
and clever, but whose pleasant smile, and sunny, warm- 
hearted sympathising manner made him so much more 
lovable. Fanny, however, had the bump of reverence 
strongly developed, and would be quite happy in looking up 
to her long-coated friend. Mrs. Thorney, after all her aspi- 
rations, had reached a state of supreme content. Miss 
Thorney, who gave all the credit to herself, was equally 

leased 


After the wedding and subsequent breakfast, whic’ [ will 
not waste ink in describing, Mrs. Robert Hyde ventured on a 
little joke with her father, and got signally the worst of it. 
“ Do you remember your proverb, papa? ‘ When the sky 
falls, we shall catch larks.’ It has come true, you see.” 

“ Nonsense, Madge. You only caught a Robin.” 


+. e - —__—_— 
ESPERANZA: 
F AN INCIDENT OF LIFE AT SPA, 


Do you know the music-room in the Redoubte at Spa? 
The large expanse in the centre of it is kept clear for danc- 
ing, and spectators whose minds and toes are not light or 
fantastic, remain in the cloisters which surround it, and which 
are well supplied with comfortable chairs and sofas. Some- 
times it happens that the young men are indolent or timid, 
and the young ladies stiff, and then the smooth shining floor 
is a desert, and in spite of the floods of light and music, there 
is something depressing about the general aspect. But that 
was not the state of affairs one August night, although the 
majority of visitors present were English. ‘There had been a 
great deal of fraternisation at the fadles-Chote of the diflerent 
hotels ; walking, riding, driving parties had been made up 
daily ; the foreign element was just sufficient to correct the 
British stiftness, without being numerically strong enough to} 
provoke its exclusiveness. Altogether, a very pleasant litQe| 
society was formed in the place that season. Millicent Lund | 
Was an attractive member of ‘t; a handsome, high-couraged | 
girl; an orphan, sule surviving child of a drysalter, conse. | 
quently an heiress. While at school, from the age of twelve | 
to nineteen that is, she was happy, but her guardian’s wife 
had patronising manners, which Milly quietly put up with} 
till she was twenty-one, and then took charge of herself—| 
that is, she engaged one of her old governesses, who was get- | 
ting too blind and deaf to teach, and would consequently | 
have been otherwise destitute, to accept the nominal position 
of taking charge of her; but of course it was a sinecure.! 
People were shocked ; but much Milly cared for that! She! 
sat on a sofa behind one of the pillars, talking to a black- | 
haired man of about thirty, who was dressed rather too well 
for the expression of his features, which was intelligent. 

“Tam afraid of you, Mr. Bertram,” she was saying. 

“Are you?” he replied. “ How people are maligned; I 
heard that you were afraid of no one.” 

“ Perhaps you have been slandere:d also.” 

“ Shall i tell you a romantic story *” 

“ O yes; please.” 

“ Do not let your expectations rise,” said Bertram ; “ there 
is nothing sensational about it. Upwards of a year ago, I 
happened to be staying at Brussels during the Carnival. The 








going on around him. If he had been a tattler, this might | Cracket and the gossips, but smiled, and remarked that she 
have proved a mischievous ey: but he kept his dis- supposed it was a good match; for she was not of an 
coveries to himself, or only intimated them to the principal | hysterical nature. But her mind was for the time unhinged, 
actors, for kis amusement consisted in knowing what other) for all that; and she was quite capable of doing some 
people failed to perceive. The young man who had just desperate thing which society would have brought in Tem- 
entered moved up the room, looking right and left for! porary Insanity. It was quite true that she bad broken with 
acquaintances. Presently, he saw Bertram, who came for- | Graham, but then he bad no basiness to marry any one else ; 
ward and shook hands with him, asked him when he had| &c. How could she appease her resentment; how prove 
arrived, what hotel he was staying at, and other littlecommon- that she did not care one iota for the man she had once been 
places, while he was answering which he saw Miss Lund,and betrothed to? If she could only take the initiative; that 
could not prevent a slight start before he bowed coldly. The would be better still. No one can throw off the restraints 

young lady replied with a distant bend of the neck. conwentionally imposed by their fellow-creatures with im- 
“You know Miss Lund ?” said Bertram. | punity ; if Milly Lund had not indulged her tastes for inde- 
“I have met her once or twice. But they are going to | pendence and originality to such an extent; if she had had 

dance again, and as I am not ina mood for violent exercise, | any experienced friend of her own sex in whom she had 

having only Just swallowed my dinner, I shall go and have a | confidence, to advise her, she would never have been guilty 

look at the Trente ef Quarante.” |of writing, on a sheet of lemon-colored note-paper: Let nie 
Though not a gossip himself, Bertram by no means) see you to-morrow morning--—M.L. and dropping it, with her 

objected to take occasional advantage of the gleanings | handkerchief, at the Redoubte, when only Bertram was near 

gathered by members of that fraternity, so he went and sat | enough to pick it up. The wisp of paper was not addressed 

down by Mrs. Cracket. . |to anybody in particular; that was the only shred of pru- 
“ So you have been making love to the heiress,” said she. | dence she showed ; but then she gave it almost with Ler own 
“Rash, under your very eyes, wasn’t it?” he replied. hand, which was very shocking. 

“ But what is there between her and Graham?” “If Graham had known that I had this in my pocket, he 
“ Do you mean to tell me that you don’t know %” would hardly have bidden me such a friendly good-night!’ 
“How should I? Iwas not aware of Miss Lund’s exis-| said Bertram, on examining the note before going to bed. 

tence till this evening.” And then he put it carefully away in his pocket-book. When 
“ Well, they were engaged for ever so long; he was at her | he called at Millicent’s lodgings, be found her alone, not even 

house every day; most improper, with only that poor old | Miss Corney being present. She had a wild, excited look in 

Miss Corney to act as chaperone; when suddenly she broke | her eyes, and a deep flush on her cheek; and directly the 

oft the match. The airs these parvenus give themselves!” | door was closed, she stepped hurriedly towards him. 

“ Was there no cause, then ?” “Do you know why I have invited you here ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, I suppose it was some jealous whim, and there may| Bertram looked as many volumes as he could, and towed 
have been occasion for it. You men are all alike.” discreetly. ; ; 

This was quite enough for Bertram to start upon, and he; “ Esperunza/” said she, turning away. 

made no more inquiries. But he enlisted himself inthe troop; “ What!” cried Bertram. “ My sympathies were true; you 

of the heiress’s admirers, which was pretty numerous, “ took | are really’—— 


” 


the Lund shilling,” as he himself expressed it, and being an 
adept in the art of making himself agreeable, was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of leading partner and first shawl-carrier, 
vice Williams and Venables, told off respectively to Miss 
Corney and the lapdog. This distinction did not puff him up 


“ The blue domino !” 

Instead of throwing himself at her feet, seizing her hand, 
and calling her by her Christian name, as he ought to have 
done, Bertram said, in a musing tone: “Curious! I was 
never at a ball in Brussels in my life.” 








unduly, for the discriminating young man perceived that the, “Oh!” cried Millicent, shrinking away, covering her face 
preference was afforded him because he seldom approached | with her hands, and sheddiog tears of bitter shame and 
the topics of love or matrimony, and when he did, it was | humiliation. : . a : 
always in a tone of badinage. “ I hope you will forgive me,” Bertram continued. “I had 
Yet there were times when she assumed a coquettish air, | no idea you would believe my rodomontade, which was only 
which seemed to invite him to more serious flirtation, but this | made up at the moment for fun. Pray, do not be distressed ; 
was invariably when Graham was present, and appeared to |I know all aboutit. Itis pique which has impelled you to 
be observing her. listen to the suit of so unworthy an individual; if it were 
“ Now,” said Bertram to himself, “there are two courses | otherwise, I should indeed esteem myself the most fortunate 
for the male spoon to pursue: either, to clear out of the of men. As it is, it is happy that I am neither a needy 
place altogether, or to follow the female spoon’s lead.” | adventurer, nor an unscrupulous lover, or perhaps you might 
Graham adopted the latter course, and harnessed himself to | ave been hurried into a merriage which would have proved 
the car of a handsome young widow, who dressed gorgeously, | the misery of your life; and Graham would be eaten by lions, 
rode fearlessly, talked slangily, danced untiringly, andgsa¢| hugged to death by gorillas, stamped out by elephants, 
down to play. oisoned by snakes and quinine, and—and all sort of things. 
The manners of the little English community assembled at | By-the-bye,do you know that he is off to the Cape next 


| Spa were very much relaxed from the standard set up by each | month * 


individual member at home. Persons, even of different} Millicent was too much overwhelmed iy appreciation of 
sexes, spoke to one another without a formal introduction; | the position she had placed herself in, to reply ; so Bertram 
young ladies danced sometimes twice consecutively with the | went on: ; 
same partner. The majority only went once to church on| “ They have made up a story about his engagement to Mrs. 
Sunday, and devoted the rest of the day to long walks in the | Geylass. Absurd! If he cannot marry one lady, I am 
woods, the perusal of secular journals, and listening to the certain he will never take to another, unless perhaps an 
band, which played other music than Handel's. Many who} Ashantee. Not even for pique. I do wish, dear Miss Lund, 
frowned at sixpenny whist at home as gambling, staked their that you would make a friend of me, and tell me the real 
florins and five-frane pieces at roulette and rouge-et-noir. | cause of offence in Graham. Do not think me curious and 
But there was one tacit law which the female portion of the | impertinent; I only ask because I have a suspicion that I 
British visitors adhere] to religiously, and that forbade them | might be able to remove some false impressions. I was left 
to take seats at either of the play-tables. They might stand trustee to a young lady, a cousin of my own, to whormn 
behind, and make their little stakes over people’s shoulders, Graham was once engaged ; and I know that when the uffsir 
with an air of assumed indifference as to whether they lost| was broken off, he was very much blamed. Can that sad 
or won, if they pleased. That was considered to be mere business have caused you to think badly of him?” 
looking-on. But to sit down like a regular Gambler, witha =“ Had 1—not—a right—to do so?” sobbed Millicent. 
big G, was held to be a fearful breach of propriety. “Far be it from me to place a limit to the Rights of Wo- 
‘And this crime Mrs. Geylass, the young widow, committed. men!” said Bertram. “1 only know that Graham was not 
She constantly took a seat, which was obsequiously vacated .ne iota to blame in that sad affair, the fault being entirely 
for her, at the unsocial board, removed her gloves, took acard on the lady's side; that he could have cleared himself in 
and pin, piled her etock of napoleons into little heaps in your estimation at her expense, if he had not pledged himself 


Countess G, bad a tascy to give a masked ball,and J received, front of ber, and went in for the thing in the most business- ,to silence; und that he kept that pledge, when the bappiness 
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of his life was at stake, is very much to his credit. Itis no |into her head. But at all events we sat up, the pair of us, | dom Shots, were all that a soldier could love to look on— 


romance that I am telling you this time, Miss Lund; I give 
you my word of honor that what I say is true. I was one of 
those to whom Graham made the promise of secrecy.” 

When you have nothing more to say to a woman who is 
crying, it is best to go away. So Bertram went. 

When he parted from Graham that night, he said: “ By- 
the-bye, I have something to give you, old fellow.” And 
opening his pocket-book, he produced the little undirected 
note, and banded it over. : 

On the following morning, Millicent had another caller ; 
an unexpected one this time. 

“T have got your note,” said Graham, seeing that she 
looked startled. “‘ What may I hope ?” 

“ My note!” 

Graham held it in his hand open. She took it, and read: 

Let me see you to-morrow morning.—M.L. “1 have been 
informed that I—was hasty—once,” she said, blushing over 
neck and forehead; “and if so, 1 am sorry for any unjust 
expressions I may have used.” : 


She could not think what else to say. It did well enough. 


“ But,” said Millicent, after an hour's conversation, “ you | 


were very proud yourself, you know, Harry, not to make any 
appeal to the trustee people to explain.” And though he did 
not think so, he owned it; just as he would have owned 
anything just then. 

ie did not go to Africa to shoot gorillas; he stopped at 
home, and married the heiress. He is very fond of Bertram ; 
but Ido not think his wife likes his friend so well as she 


— That little scene was too humiliating —Cham- | 


rss Journal. 
—— -e—_—___—__ 


TIM MURNAGH. 


watchin’, and about one o'clock, says my mother— 
_ “Whisht, alanna, do you hear anythin’ ?” 
| “Tt’s the pig,” says I. 

“ Arra,” says she, “ did you ever hear the pig say Biddy ? 
It’s your father—livin’ or dead. I think it’s in the out-house,” 
says she. “ Well, in the name of all the saints, we'll go and 
see.” 

| Wid that she lit a blessed candle, and out we went into the 

| out-house, and there in the flour-bin in the corner, there was 

,sich pushin’ and gruntin’ that you'd think it was alive. 

| “Let me out,” says a splutterin’ voice, “let me out—I’'m 

| chokin’!” We lifted the lid of the bin—the hasp had caught 

, —and out kem my father, as white as a white Ingin. 

| Where’s the mare ?” says my mother, catchin’ him by the 
collar. 

“Oh ! bedad,” says my father, “if I haven’t the mare, I had 

‘the night-mare anyway. Sure I kem up just as the sojers 

, rode into the yard, and though I was as innocent, oh! as in- 

nocent as a lamb, I was afraid of a mistake and got in here, 
and bedad I couldn't get out again.” ' 

Anyway they made it up, and they let me stay up for some 

| su sper with themselves and Mr. Emmett that night. 
0 you know I often wondered if my father was as inno- 
po as he said he was. If he was, he wasted a deal of 
, fright. 
_ But to make a long story short, Mr. Emmett left us after 
awhile, and sorry we were to lose him: a quiet pleasant gen- 
| tleman, mighty fond of poethry and sich follies, but as harm- 
less as achicken. Nota one of the neighbors but knew all 
about him and the price that was on his head ; but there 
wasn’t one of them that would sell him for all the gould in 
the Bank of Ireland, though they were poor enough, good- 
ness knows. Well, one evenin’, months after he went away, 


| eons, hardy dare devils, perfect workers in ambush, and 
| excellent shots, whose perfect discipline consisted in doing 
| everything that was necessary, and nothing that was not. 
Every man enjoyed his work, every man loved the regiment 
like his own father. It was such a favorite corps just then 
| with the militiamen, that in three days’ volunteering, after 
the return from Corunna, the Ninety-fifth, it is said, received 
/@ thousand men over their complement, which compelled the 
| Horse Guards to give an additional battalion to the corps. 
| The affair at Calcabellos was a regimental fight, often 
talked of as a gallant thing round the mess-table and the 
| bivouac fires of the Ninety-fifth at that time. It had hap- 
pened in 1809, during the retreat of Sir Joun Moore. 
Moore, followed by herds of jmulcteers, plunderers, 
drunken soldiers and stragglers, dying of ¢ \1ld, hunger, and 
| wounds, had pushed up from Salamanca into the mountains 
of Galicia. At Calcabellos, a small town four miles from 
| Villa Franca, we made a stand against an enemy always more 
‘fierce and daring for success, The Guia, a deep stream 
|crossed by an old stone bridge, ran through th: place. 
| The Villa Franca side—a hill, as Napier describes it, rough 
' with vineyards and serrated with stone walls—was occupied 
| by two thousand five hundred of our red-coats and a battery 
jof six guns. Four hundred of the Ninety-fifth, and about 
| the same mumber of cavalry, were posted on a hill two miles 
further back to held the roads leading to Bembibre and Fon- 
cevadron, where the French were expected. A little after 
noon, on the 8rd of January, General Colbert approached us 
with six or eight squadrons, and seeing the clumps of red on 
the hill by Calcabellos, sent to Soult for reinforcements, 
Soult, not believing we were going to make a stand here, 
sent back somewhat contemptuous orders to Colbert to 
|charge without delay. Colbert, pained by this reproo 





f, 
I remember as well as if it was yesterday, the time of the my mother says to me, “ Patsy, my boy, put the mare in the charged with fury; the dark mass of riflemen, which had 
thrubbles in Emmett’s risin’, though I was but a gossoon | cart” (for we had found the mare); “we'll go to Dublin. I | covered the rear of our infantry, fell back when the French 


then. We lived up near the Gap of Ballinascorney, about 
nine miles from Dublin, at the foot of the big mountain of 
Secham, and in that lonely out-of-the-way place it was not 
much we heard but rumors of what was going on. But one 
lovely summer mornin’ my father came home from Dublin 
Market with a face as long as my arm. 

“ Musha, what ails ye at all, at all?” says my mother; “ did 
ye ate anythin’ that disagreed wid ye ?” says she. 

“Neither bit nor sup,” says he, “ has passed my lips this 
day. I hadn't stumich forit. Iseen what I never seen be- 
fore—dead men lyin’ in the streets. The boys ris last night 
and murdered the chief justice in Thomas Street, and there’s 
terrible slaughter goin’ on, and the boys is bet and is runnin’ 
in all directions to the mountains, and faix, I'm afeard of my 
life of bein’ took for one of them, though be this an’ be that 
I'm as innocent as an angel,” says he. 

“ Sure if you're innocent,” says my mother, “ and have the 
good conscience, what have you to fear? I'm ashamed of 
you, Tim Murnagh,” says she—for she was a mighty sinsible 
woman, Was my mother, an: there was nota man in the 
whole barony but was afeard of her, and my father most of 


| want to show you somethin’ quare.” 
| Off we started about one o'clock, and in the grey mornin’ 
| we were stopped at the Coombe by great crowds of p2ople, and 
\indeed I don’t rightly remember what went on, with the 
noise and quareness of it all, until we kem into the middle 
of a great gatherin’ opposite Catherine’s Church. Oh! sich 
a sight of people I never seen, on the tops of the houses, and 
on stands all down Thomas Street; and sojers with drawn 
soords; and a great big affair in the middle of it, painted 
black. But the terriblest thing of all just thin was the still- 
ness. Faix, it would frighten jou to listen toit. We weren't 
long there when there was a sound through the crowd, like 
| what you'd hear in a wood whin the wind is risin’, and up 
got some min upon the scaffold. And there—oh, glory be to 
goodness !—I seen him, the pale face, the long black hair, and 
the big eyes of him. I hardly knew what went on, till I seen 
a man, with a mask on his face, holdin’ up something, and 
cryin’ out, “ Behold the head of athraitor!” And with that 
there kem a yell from the people that’s a’most ringing in my 
ears yet. 

Well, when we were joggin’ home that evenin’, sorrowful 





all. Ob! it id do you good to hear the talk of her when she | enough, and feelin’ frightened like, says my mother, “ Patsy, 


was roused. 
“ Anyway you're just in time,” says she, “ for the mare has 
slipped her spanchel, an’ maybe it’s over the Gap she is now, 


ny boy, the sight of the eyes is better larnin’ than books, an’ 


| faix, you're a fool, like your father, if you haven't larned a 
}good lesson this day.” 


And—rest her soul!—I took her 


| came in sight, and were just passing the bridge at Calcabellos, 
and with careless composure filing through the street, know- 
ing that our cavalry were between them and the enemy, 
when our cavalry, apprehending an attack in force, came 
tearing over the bridge among them. A moment afterwards 
and the French cavalry, sabres up, were on the fag end of 
the Ninety-tifth, and thirty or forty men of the rear com- 
pany were taken prisoners, and several cut down before they 
could use their rifles. Colbert had come to prove his knight- 
hood, and over the bridge he charged, determined to do or 
die. But the men of the Ninty-fifth were cool and firm; 
| they quietly drew off the road, right and left, into the vine- 
yards, and there, over the walls, peeped the deadly barrels. 
They let the cavalry staft dash up to within a few yards, and 
then opened a fire that swept many a saddle. Plunkett, a 
young athletic Irishman, and a deadly shot, kept well to the 
front, determined to single out Colbert, the leader on the 
'white horse. “ You too shall die, my boy,” he cried, and 
‘down at the next shot rolled Colbert. The French volti- 
| geurs at this swarmed over the river, and closed in thick and 
| fast on our green-coats ; buta galling fire held them in check, 
land they made little progress toward the fiery vineyards. 
|Then, eager for their share, down hurried the Fifty- 
|second from the ridge to close with the French, and pell- 
/mell the skirmishers went, till night came on. Merle’s 





with her neck bruk, all owin’ to your divartin’ yerself in | advice, and never mixed or meddled with rebels nor Fenians, | division tried in vain to turn our left, being checked b: 
Dubiin instead of mindin’ the stock. Oh, I know yer ways, | and, plase goodness, never will.—Cassell’s. 


Tim Marnagh, my man,” says she. 

Well, my father slinked oft with himself, in a way he had 
when the mother discoursed him, and went to look after the 
mare. And he was not long gone, when a gintleman rode 
up to the oor, an’ the eyes nearly dropped out of me at the 
sight of him. Bedad, I thought he was no less than Bony 


himself ; he had a lovely green uniform on him, an’ a proud | 


military look, an’ I remember the pale handsome face of him 
an’ the big dark eyes to this day. 

“Will you hide a hunted man?” he said; “I am Robert 
Emmett, of whom you may have heard; there is a price on 
my head, and the dragoons are not far behind me.” 

“ Arrah,” says my mother, “ I wouldn't turn a pig from the 
door, that kem to it with a price on its head, let alone a gen- 
tleman.” 

“IT would not be acting fairly to you,” he said, “ if I did not 
remind you of the danger you expose yourself to in shielding 
me. But I am at your mercy.” 

“Oh,in troth, I’m not afeard of baggonets or dragoons,” 
says my mother; “it’s the mare I'm thinkin’ of—that that 
bosthoon Tim—but come in, sir, come in —Here, Patsy,” says 
she to me,“ hunt the garran that the gentleman rode into 
the brakes. Faix, Major Sirr wouldn’t find him there.—Sure, 
if they seen the horse, sir, it would be all up with you. —Oft 
with you, Patsy!” 

Away I went on the back of the ould pantin’ horse to the 
waterfall in the head of the Gap, and turned him loose there, 
pitched the saddle and bridle in a bog-hole, an’ to make more 
sure, put a spanchel on the horse to keep him there, and back 
I came wonderin’ what weuld come of it all. Well, when I 
came to the borcen goin’ up to the farm, I heard a clatterin’ 
and trottin’ behind me, and sure enough, there were the dra- 
goons. I crept along the gripe till I got to my mother, and 
told her what I had seen. 

“ You're just in time,” says she; “comein here. Mind,” 
says she, “ he has the typhus favour, and you are bathin’ his 
head ; there’s the wet cloth.” 

Oh, if you seen the look of him in the bed—the white, 
hunted face of him, an’ the long lair, an’ the rowlin’ eyes! 
In troth, it was as good a copy of a favour as ever you could 


see. 

Well, out went the mother into the yard, and soon I heard 
loud talkin’ and cursin’ outside. 

“ He came this way. I tell you, woman.” 

“ Bedad, an’ if he did, he did’nt stop here,” says my mother, 
as bould as you plase. “ But sure you can sarch the house, 
gintlemin, if ye like.” 

So closer came the step, and a big man in a red coat dark- 
ened the doorway. 

“ Oh, step aisy, step aisy, for the love of heaven!” says my 





aS 
FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
No. L. 


THE RIFLE BRIGADE (THE OLD NINETY-FIFTH.) 
A period like the present, when the army has been almost 


dotic sketches of celebrated English, Scotch, and Irish regi- 
ments. From the new platform we can look back and sum 


|up the brave deeds and chivalrous exploits of our old sol- 
|diers, and gather from half-forgotten autobiographies and 


memoirs, both of officers and privates, many interesting illus- 
trations of old warfare in the countless fields where our an- 
| cestors gathered laurels, and bound victory to their standards. 
| From all of them we draw this inference, that we may have 

better organisation, but truer and stauncher men it will be 
| impossible to rear; let us hope that the young soldiers who 
}read these chapters may learn from them to emulate (if they 
|} are unable to transcend) the glory of their sires; the sons of 
the “ Die-hards” of Waterloo were the heroes of Inkermann 
and Lucknow. 

In the old Peninsular days, when a recruiting sergeant of 
the gallant Ninety-fifth entered a country town in his grave 
green and black uniform, with the many-colored ribbons 
fluttering from his shako, the country lads and lasses, gather- 
ing round the drum and fife, would listen with awe and de- 
light as the plausible and not too modest hero shouted : 

“ All you young fellows of spirit here come and enlist in 
the Rifle Brigate. That’s the place for you. Hurrah for 
the fighting Nine-fifth, that is always the first in the field 
and the last out of it!” 

Recruiting sergeants are not perhaps always to be taken 
quite at their own valuations; but those dark green men cer- 
tainly did not claim too much, in this instance at least. 
From Copenhagen to Lucknow, tue names blazoned on the 
banners of the Rifles tell of many a hot corner where the 
dark men have been the first to enter and the last to leave. 





At Vimiera and Corunna, at Busaco and Barossa, at Badajoz | 


| and Waterloo, the Rifle Brigade has gone to the front with- 
|out brag and without delay; and under many a Pyrenean 
|rock, and many a Spanish cork-tree, lie the bones of our 
brave riflemen. At Fuentes d’Onoro they were not slack ; 
| at Ciudad Rodrigo their rifles were heard ; at Salamanca they 
| were not the last among the Frenchmen; at Nivelle they 
| were in the thick of it; at Alma and at Inkermann they held 
| their own against the stubborn greycoats. The last time we 
|heard of these fighting men of ours they had exchanged a 
‘region of snow for a region of fire, and were at Lucknow 


mother; “ my poor boy is down with the favour. He dropped | driving bullets into many a Sepoy murderer, the sight of 
into it last week, and it’s afvard of his dyin’ Iam, the darlin’, | their dark green uniforms bringing joy and gladness to many 
for bis brother went with it last Lady-day, with spots on kim an English heart. 
== as plates.” : ee | Some of the Peninsular “affairs” in which the old 
ell, I would not like to mintion the curses that kem from | Ninety-fifth distinguished themselves, and a few of the bat- 
my bould warrior when he heard this. Anyway he didn’t | tles and sieges in which they snatched laurels from the fire, 
come in,and I heard him outside, coughin’, and spittin’, and it is our purpose to sketch, as much as possible from the 
blowin’ his nose, and in a few minutes away the throop of | mouths of eye-witnesses. A revival of these old adven- 
them galloped. Nothin’ more happened, and the evenin’ | tures will warm the hearts of veterans, and make the eyes of 
came on, but not a sign of my father could be seen anywhere. the young soldiers of the present time sparkle. They will 
For once in my life I seen my mother in a fright. |show the military student of the present day the changes 
“ Maybe the sojers had taken him. Maybe he hada drop, that warfare has undergone, and convince him that the 
an’ fell over the Gap. Maybe he couldn't find the mare, an’ | prowess of our sires is not easily to be surpassed. 
was afeard tocome home. Maybe——” She wasaninja-| After the glories and disasters of Sir John Moore's retreat, 
nious woman, and it was wonderful the thoughts that kem | the men of the Ninety-fifth, says an old rifleman, in bis Ran- 


jour battery. Till ten at night the Ninety-fifth fought 
\slowly backward among the vineyards, the enemy repeatedly 
pressing them to ascertain if our army were on the move, 
se oe finding cut what he wanted to know till day- 
reak, 
| In the battle of Sabugal, April the 8rd, 1811, the men in 
| green were, as ustial, among the foremost. Massena, driven 
|from Portugal, was reluctantly falling back into Spain. On 


|totally reorganised, and many of its abuses swept away, the banks of the Coa he resolved to make a stand, and 
| seems peculiarly adapted for some brief historical and anec- 


|chose Sabugal, at a bend of the stream for a fighting- 
place. The town was on a slope, surrounded by woodlands. 
It was a foggy morning when Colonel Beckwith, com- 
/mander of the First Brigade, led off four companies of the 
| Ninety-fifth, followed by the Forty-third Regiment, across a 
| ford of the Coa where the water was waist high. In the fo 
|Erskine’s Dragoons lost their way, and fifteen hundred o 
}our men were thus left to oppose half the French army 
strongly posted. Regnier’s whole corps was in front, half 
hidden in fog; twelve thousand infantry, supported by ca- 
valry and artillery. Up the wooded hill went the Rifles, 
| bugles sounding as they dispersed in skirmishing order. 
Beckwith’s tall, commanding figure and noble face towered 
above them all. He was aman, Napier says, with generous 
| warmth, able to rally an army in flight. The four companies 
drove back the French light troops, but a wall of men rose 
over the summit of the hill, against whom the Rifles could 
| make no head; the Rifles then opened out to allow the Forty- 
| third to advance ; a tearing volley and a charge of steel soon 
;sent the French rolling into the valley below, and again the 
| dark green men spread out in front, two and two, “ stickin 
to the French like leeches.” Beckwith was the life and sou 
of the to-and-fro fight round the summit; his calm, clear 
voice was distinctly heard over the roar of battle, and gave 
jnew heart to his men. Twice that hero led successful 
|charges against overwhelming masses with but two com- 
| panies of the Forty-third. Once his two companies were op- 
| posed to a fresh column in front, while others were advanc- 
ing on his flank. It was time to retreat; and Beckwith 
| called out: 
| “ Now, my lads, we'll just go back a little, if you please.” 
On hearing this the riflemen began to run, but he shouted 
ain: 
e No, no; I don’t mean that. We're in no hurry; we'll 
| just wals quietly back, aud you can give them a shot as you 
| go along.” 
| The men, instantly halting, opened a stinging fire, and he 
j|rode on quietly among them, the blood streaming down his 
| face, where a musket ball had shaved it. Presently he callec 
out: “ Now, my men, that will do. Let us show them our 
teeth again. Halt—front—advance! Now you rascals,” he 
called out, shaking his fist at the foe, “ come on if you dare.” 
But the French could not screw themselves up the bill, and 
by this time two battalions of the Fifty-second had come to 
the front, and were hammering at their right, while the 
Rifles were pelting their front and left. One more dash with 
the Forty-thiid, and our other divisions closing in, Regnier 
and his red-trousers fled. In his despatch home, Wellington 
said that “this was one of the most glorious actions that 
British troops were ever engageéd in.” During the fight, says 
Captain Kincaird, a spaniel belonging to one of the Rifle 
officers ran about barking at the balls, and was once seen 
sniffing at a live shell, which exploded in his face without 
hurting him. : 
The siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, January, 1912, again saw the 
Ninety-fifth ready for their work. The dark green mep were 
| told olf to dig holes near the walls, and pick off the gunners 
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at the embrasures. On the 18th, at night, when the necessity | men were sent to a small eminence to watch the enemy. | bring all sizes upon a level—a good small-sword—but as he 
of “storming” was announced, a hundred and twenty of the They got behind two pieces of rock, against which, in a few | had forgotten to put on his spectacles, his first, and last, 
Rifles volunteered among the foremost. They were led by | minutes, flattened hundreds of bullets. The moment he was | thrust passed by the body, and lodged in the Highlander’s 


Captains Mitchell and Johnstone, and Lieutenant Kincaird, 
the whole storming party being under the command of Major 
Napier, of the Fifty-second, At dark, when the words went 
round to “ Fall in and form,” the forlorn hope drew up behind 
a convent, and General Crawford addressed them : 

“ Soldiers, the eyes of your country are upon you. Be 
steady—be cool—be firm in the assault. The town must be 
yours this night.” 

A solemn silence fell on the men, says Costello, an eye- 
witness. The general shouted, “ Now, lads, for the breach,” 
and they started at the double. As they turned round the 
convent wall, the space between the stormers and the breach 
grew one blaze of blinding light with the French fire-balls, 
and the glare led them on toglory, Neurer the walls canister, 
grape, round shot, and shell poured round them, mixed with 
a hailstorm of bullets. General Crawford fell almost imme- 
diately, mortally wounded. Dashing on at {the wall, the 


forlorn bope, without waiting for the cowardly Portuguese |' 


with their bags of hay and straw, leaped headloag sixteen 
feet into the ditch, and one or two ladders being brought and 
placed against the scarp, mounted up to the breach. Time 
after time the first comers were swept down dead and 
wounded, till at last a lodgment was made. The third 
division gave a cheer at the second breach, and this stirring 
the riflemen and their fellows to madness, in they went, over 
the splintered and broken wall, among the bayonets, swords, 
and fire-vomiting guns. Suddenly, Napier staggered and 
would have fallen back into the trench had not a rifleman 
caught him. His left arm was shattered. 

“ Never mind me,” he cried; “ push on, my lads; the town 
is ours.” 

A few moments after, the French sprang a mine, that 
destroyed Captain Uniacke, of the Ninety-fifth, and many of 
the stormers. The French, as they retreated along the ram- 

arts, kept up a fire, One of the Ninety-fifth, falling over a 
Pewitner, stumbled against a cannoneer who was stooping 
across a wounded officer. The gunner had bent our man 
almost double, when some of the Ninety-fifth ran up and 
bayoneted the Frenchman. Napier and others were, it was 
supposed, killed | shot from the frightened Portuguese on 
the glacis. The breach was a dreadful sight, says one who 
was there. The bodies lay stripped, half buried under the 
blackened stones, and limbs, torn off by the ex,losion, were 
strewn about. Groping amorg the mangled bodies of the 
Connaught Rangers, were poor lrish women uyiage decipher 
the disfigured faces of their husbands. By the Ninety-fifth, 
Uniacke was much lamented, for he was aflable to the men, 
and his cliivalrous courage was notorious. As the soldiers 
used to say, “ He does not call out, ‘ go on,’ but ‘come on.’ ” 

Speaking of the conduct of the men of the Ninety-tifth 
during this siege and elsewhere, Captain Kincaird says in his 
Random Shots: 

“| have often heard it disputed whether the most daring 
deeds are done by men of good or bad repute, but I never 
felt inclined to give either a preference over the other, for I 
have seen the most desperate things done by both. | remem- 
ber one day, during the siege, that a shell pitched in the 
trenches within a few yards of a noted baad character of the 
Fifty-second regiment, who, rather than take the trouble of 
keeping out of the trench until it had exploded, went very 
deliberately up, took it in his arms, and pitched it outside, 
obliging those to jump back who had there taken shelter 
from it... . A wild young officer, who died at Waterloo,” 
says the same writer, “ was at variance with his father on the 
subject of pecuniary matters, and in mounting the breach at 
Ciudad, sword in hand, while both sides were falling thick 
and fast, he remarked to a brother officer alongside of him, 
in his usual —— way, ‘ Evad, if I had my old father here 
now, | think | should be able to bring him to terms.’ ” 

On one occasion, when the Ninety-fifth was covering a 
retreat, a superior body of the French burst upon the post of 
Lieutenant Uniacke, compelling bim to right about rather 
sharp to save his men in green, and he himself narrowly 
escaped the clutch of a short stout French officer in a cocked 
hat, and a huge pair of jack-boots. Uniacke was one of the 
most active men in the regiment, and when the supports 
came up and tarned the tables, he resolved to give his fat 
friend a run in return, expecting to have his knuckles in his 
neck before he had got a few yards, but the fat Frenchman 
plied his legs as if he wore seven-leagued boots, and was soon 
out of Uniacke’s reach. 

At another time, when Colonel Beckwith was holding the 
pass of Barba del Puerco with four companies of the Ninety- 
fifth, the Rifles won another feather for their cap. The 
French General Ferey, a bold and enterprising soldier, made 
a night attack on the post with six hundred chosen grena- 
diers. One sentry on the bridge was snapped before he could 
fire, and another was bayoneted. A sergeant’s party higher 
up the rocks had just time to shoot, and alarm the company 
on picket under O'Hara. The men had hardly snatched their 
rifles before the enemy were among them pell-mell. They, 
however, fought bravely, hand to hand, back to the top of 
the pass, when Sidney Beckwith’s companies, starting from 
sleep, rushed forward to their support, and with a thundering 
rm hurled back the too-confident assailants into the 
ravine below, and back over the bridge. During the fight 
Beckwith observed a French grenadier close to him takin 
deliberate aim at his head. Stooping suddenly down — 
picking up a stone he shouted,“ You scoundrel, get out of 
that.” This disconcerted the man’s aim, and Beckwith 
escaped with only his cap blown to pieces. 

In one smart action (for the glory of a regiment like this 
consists as much in individual deeds, as in collective courage), 
the Ninety-fifth, having driven in the French tirailleurs, were 
suddenly stopped by a terrific fire from regiments in line, and 
had to take shelter behind trees and under hillocks. Ten 
minutes the bullets had hailed fast, when suddenly a young 
scampish rifleman named Priestly, whose hot blood chafed at 
this concession, started out from behind his tree, and 
shouted : . 

* Well, I'll be hanged if I'll be bothered any longer, so 
here’s at you,” and fired his ritle coolly at the French, reload- 
ing very deliberately. His comrades, leaping up, followed 
his example, and the French, panic-struck at such audacity, 
took to their heels without firing another shot. In the same 
action a rifleman was in the act of taking aim at a French- 
man when a hare crossed between them; the muzzle of the 
rifle mechanically followed the hare in preference, and as the 
animal was doubling into our lines a Ritle otticer struck up 
the piece with his sword, as the man would have shot one of 
_ people, so blindly intent was he upon the game before 

m. 

At Casal Nova, some of the Ninety-fifth displayed the 
coolness of Roman heroes. <A section of a company had 
been thrown forward among the skirmishers, and two of the 


| under cover, a sturdy old ritleman, one Rouse, lugged out his | 


| rifle to give them a return shot, but the sight of even his nose 
, brought a dozen inquiring bullets to the spot, on seeing which 
Rouse said to his companion, “ We must just wait till the 
shower is over.” 

Badajoz was the next place where the Ninety-fifth earned 
a plenteous harvest of glory. The Rifles were often in the 
trenches, and distinguished. themselves by their dare-devil 
hardihood, and there were, as might be guessed, plenty of the 
Ninety-filth among the stormers. Four companies of the 
Rifles, under Colonel Cameron, were sent to line the crest of 
the giacis, and fire at the ramparts and the top of the left 
breach. The stormers, having had a double allowance of 
grog, for which most English soldiers would storm the hot- 
test place known, fell in at about eight p.m., April the 6th, 
1812. The right files of the leading sections were chosen to 
carry the ladders. Each ladder was carried by six men, eact. 
‘of whom also carried a sackful of hay to pad the trench. 
Lieutenant Johnson, of the Ninety-fifth, headed the forlorn 
hope with a party carrying ropes prepared with nooses, to 
throw over and drag down the beams stuck with sword- 
blades, that stopped the breach; but this brave man and 
his whole party were struck down before they got half-way. 
A shot came from Fort St. Roche, and another from the 
town; through the glare of the fireballs, and a whirlwind of 
grape-shot, canister, and small arms the stormers reached the 
glacis, thirty yards only from the walls, and put the ladders 
down the ditch. Edward Costello, a nen-commissioned offi- 
cer of the Ninety-fifth, in his interesting Adventures of a 
Soldier, has described the scene of horror in which he him- 
self was foremost. 

“ Three of the men,” he says, “ who carried the ladder with 
me, were shot dead in a breath, and its weight falling upon 
me, I fell back with the grass-bag on my back. The rest of 
the stormers rushed up, regardless of my cries, or those of 
the wounded men around me, for by this time our men were 
falling fast. Many in passing were shot and fell upon me, so 
that | was actually dreached in blood. The weight I had to 
sustain became intolerable, and had it not been for the grass- 
bag, which in some measure protected me, I must have been 
sutlocated. At length, by a strong eflort, I managed to ex- 
tricate myself, in doing which I left my rifle behind me, and 
drawing my sword, rushed towards the breach. There I 
fourd four men putting a ladder down the ditch; and not 
daring to pause, fresh lights being still thrown out of the 
town, with a continual discharge of musketry, I slid quickly 
down the ladder; but before I could recover my footing, was 
knocked down again by the bodies of men who were sho: in 
attempting the descent. 1, however,succeeded in extricating 
myself from underneath the dead, and rushing forward to 
the right, to my surprise and fear I found myself immersed 
to my neck in water. Until then 1 was tolerably composed, 
but now all reflection left me, and diving through the water, 
being a good swimmer, gained the other side, but lost my 
sword, now attempted to make to the breach, which the 
blaze of musketry from the wa!ls clearly showed me. With- 
out rifle, sword, or any other weapon, | succeeded in clam- 
bering up a part of the breach, and came near to a chevaux- 
de-frise, consisting of a piece of heavy timber studded with 
sword-blades, turning on an axis; but just before reaching it 
I received a stroke on the breast, whether from a grenade, or 
a stone, or by the butt-end of a musket, [ cannot say, but 
down | rolled senseless, and drenched with water and human 
gore. I could not have laid long in this plight, for when my 
senses had in some measure returned, I perceived our gallant 
fellows still rushing forward, each seeming to share a fate 
more deadly than my own. The fire continued in one horri- 
ble and incessant peal, as if the mouth of the infernal regions 
lad opened to vomit forth destruction upon all around us, 
and this was rendered still more appalling by the fearful 
shouts of the combatants and cries of the wounded that min- 
gled in the uproar.” 

In the midst of the uproar and disgraceful rapine in the 
captured town, Costello relates seeing the duke surrounded 
by a number of drunken soldiers, who, holding up spirit bot- 
tles with the heads knocked oft, were shouting : 

“Old boy, will you drink? The town’s our own. 
Hurrah !” 

In this desperate assault the Ninety-fifth alone lost twenty- 
two officers killed and wounded; ten of whom died. 

At the storming of San Sebastian the Rifle volunteers were 
wild to be chosen. Aman named Burke, who had been on 
the forlorn hope at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, and was a 
man of desperate courage, was rejected because of his ex- 
cesses. The man, however, besieged the adjutant’s tent 
night and day for several days, and the officer at last yielded. 
Of the twenty-five chosen from the battalion, this Burke was 
one of the very few who escaped. The senior lieutenant, 
Percival, claimed the post of honor, and a young licutenant 
also joined who had been in two forlorn hopes before. This 
brave man had a presentiment he would be killed, yet he 
actually exchanged from the trenches on purpose to join the 
storm. He was only half killed; a ball entering under his 
eye, passed down the roof of his mouth, through his palate, 
entered again at his collar-bone, and was cut out at the 
shoulder-blade. He recovered. In one case twenty pounds 
was oflered to and refused by a rifleman, who had drawn lots 
for a storming party. 

At Waterloo, that end of all things, be sure the Rifles held 
their own. A rifleman is said to have fired the first shot in 
this hattle at a French cuirassier vedette, whom he killed. 
The Ninety-fifth were stationed on the Namur road, about 
four hundred yards in the rear of La Haye Sainte, the left 
extending behind a broken hedge, which ran along the ridge. 
lhree companies occupied a small knoll in front. “I had 
never heard,” says a Rifle officer who was present, “ of a 
battle in which everybody was killed, but this seemed likely 
to be an exception, as all were going by turns. Our division, 
which had stood up five hundred men at the commencement 
of the battle, had gradually dwindled down to a solitary line 
of skirmishers, The Twenty-seventh Regiment were lying 
literally dead in squares, a few yards behind us.” 

“At the commencement of the battle of Waterloo three 
companies of our regiment,” says Captain Kincaird, “ held a 
sand-bank in front of the po-ition, and abreast of La Haye 
Sainte, which we clung to most tenaciously, and it was not 
until we were stormed in front, and turned in both flanks, 
that we finally left it. Previous to doing so, however, a 
French oflicer rushed out of their ranks, and made a dash at 
one of ours, but neglecting the precaution of calculating the 
chances of success before striking the first blow, it cost him 
jhis life. The officer he stormed happened to be a gigantic 
| Llighlander, about six feet and a half, and, like most big 
men, slow to wrath, but a fury when roused. ‘The ¥rench- 
man held that in his hand which was well calculated to 























left arm. Saunders’ blood was vow up (as well as down), 
and with our then small regulation half-moon sabre, better 
calculated to shave a lady’s-maid than a Frenchman’s head, 
he made it descend upon the pericranium of his unfortunate 
adversary with a force which snapped it at the hilt. His 
next dash was with his fist (and the hilt in it) smack in his 
adversary’s face, which sent him to the earth; and, though I 
grieve to record it, yet, as the truth must be told, Il fear me 
that the chivalrous Frenchman died an ignominious death, 
namely, by a kick. But when one’s own life is at stake, we 
must not be too particular.” 

How the gallant Ninety-fifth got through this ordeal of 
fire is naively described by an officer of the corps, who thus 
describes the regiment on its return to England after 
Waterloo: 

“There was Beckwith,” says the writer, “ with a cork leg; 
Pemberton and Manners with a shot each in the knee, 
making them as stiff as the other’s tree one; Loftus Gra 
with a gash in the lip, and minus a portion of one heel, 
which made him march to the tune of dot-and-go-one ; 
Smith with a shot in the ankle; Eeles minus a thumb; 
Johnston, in addition to other shot-holes, a stiff elbow, 
which deprived him of the power of disturbing his friends 
as a scratcher of \Scotch reels upon the violin; Percival 
with a shot through his lungs; Hope with a grape-shot 
lacerated leg; and George Simmons with his riddled body 
held together by a pair of stays, for his was no holiday 
waist, which naturally required such an appendage lest the 
burst of a sigh should snap it asunder, but one that apper- 
tained to a figure framed in nature’s fittest mould to ‘ brave 
the battle and the breeze!” 

On the 25th of August, the festive anniversary of the 
day on which the Ninety-fifth was originally raised, and 
called by “The Sweeps” the regiment’s birthday, toasts 
equally glorious as those of Salamanca and Waterloo are 
now drunk. The soldiers of Alma and Inkermann and 
Lucknow may well ———— theniselves as being 
worthy successors of the dashing Peninsular fighting men, 
and the latest names inscribed on their roll of fame are 
as honorable to the wearers of the dark green and black 
facings as any on the glorious list. 


—s>_-——_ 


NOTIONS ABOUT THE MOON, 


Men have had strange fancies about earth’s beautiful 
satellite. They have worshipped it as a goddess, sung of it 
as the birthplace of dreams, honored it as the abiding-place 
of beneficent spirits empowered to visit earth to aid good 
men and punish evil-doers. Some have held the moon to be 
the first home of humanity, the Paradise lost by Eve’s trans- 
gression; others have believed it to be the place to which the 
souls of men ascend after death. Byron wrote: 


Sweet Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air, an island of the blest ; 


and a modern poetess has avowed her faith that the wretched 
find rest in Luna’s serene regions: Many wise men of old 
believed the moon to be a world full of life, Pythagoras 
boldly asserting it had its seas and rivers, its mountains, 
plains, and woods, its plants far lovelier than the flowers of 
earth, its animals fifteen times the size of those familiar to 
mundane eyes, ruled over by men of larger growth and higher 
mental faculties than those of earthly mould. 

Leaving philosophers to speculate as to whether the moon 
was or was not the home of creatures more or less akin to 
humankind, unphilosophical folk agreed that the moon had 
one inhabitant at least,one of their own race, whose form 
was palpable to all who had eyes. How he attained his 
elevated position was in this wise. While tue children of 
Israel sojourned in the wilderness, a man was detected 
guthering sticks upon the Sabbath day, whereupon he was 
taken without the Camp and stoned until he died. Not satis- 
fied with this exemplary punishment of the offender by his 
tellow-wanderers, the Vox Populi condemned the unhappy 
Sabbath-breaker to a perpetual purgatory in the moon, 
wherein he may be seen, bearing his bundle of sticks upon 
his back, ever climbing and climbing without gaining a step ; 
accompanied by a dog, faithful in worse than death, to a 
master, whom an old English song-writer pictures shuddering 
in constant fear of a fall, and shivering with cold as the 
frosty air bites his back through his thorn-rent clothes. 
Shakspeare’s Stephano found Caliban ready enough to 
believe he was the man in the moon, dropped trom the skies 
to become king of the enchanted island—* I have seen thee 
in her,and Ido adore thee; my mistress showed me thee, 
and thy dog, and thy bush.” In Germany, the story runs 
that, many ages ago, an old man went into the woods to cut 
sticks upon a Sunday morning. Having collected as man 
as he could carry, he slung the bundle upon a stick, pen 
dered it, and trudged homewards. He had not got far 
upon his way ere he was stopped by a handsome gentleman 
dressed in his Sunday best, who inquired if he was aware it 
was Sunday on earth, when every one was bound to rest 
from labor. “Sunday on earth or Monday in heaven, it is 
all the same to me!” was the irreverent reply. “So be it,” 
said his questioner: “ bear, then, your fagot for ever; and 
since you do not value Sunday on earth, you shall have an 
everlasting Mocn-day in Heaven—standing for eternity in 
the moon as a warning to Sabbath-breakers!” As he pro- 
nounced sentence, the stranger vanished, and before the 
wood-gatherer could apologise tor his rudeness, he was seized 
by invisble hands, and borne to the moon, pole, fagot, and 
all. According to another version, he had the option of 
vurning in the sun or freezing in the moon, and chose the 
latter as the least of two evils. 

Travelling northwards, we find the bundle of sticks trans- 
formed into a load of green-stutl. A North-Frisian, so devoid 
of honest ingenuity that he could think of no better way of 
passing his Christmas kve than in stripping a neighbor's 
garden of its cabbages, was deservedly caught by some of the 
Villagers as he was sneaking away with his plunder. Indig- 
nant at the theft, they wished the thief in the moon, and to 
the moon he went instanter; there he yet stands with the 
stolen cabbages on his back, turning himself round once on 
the anniversary of his crime and its detection. New Zealand- 
ers, too, claim the man in the moon as one of themselves, 
their story being, that one Rona, going out at night to fetch 
water from a well, stumbled, fell, and sprained his ankle so 
badly, that as he lay unable to move, he cried out with the 
pain. Then, to his dismay and terror, he beheld the moon 
descending towards him, evidently bent upon capturing him. 
He seized hold of a tree, and clung to it tightly, but it gave 
way, and fell with him upon the moon, which carried both 
away. In Swabia, not content with a man, they must needs 





put a man and a woman in the moon: the former for strews 
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‘ng thorns and brambles on the road to church, to hinder 
more godly folks than himself from attending Sunday mass ; 
the latter for making butter upon the Sabbath-day. 

The Cingalese transform the man into a hare, and make 
the animal’s presence in the orb of night a reward instead of 
a punishment. Sakyamunni, in one of the earlier stages of 
his existence, was a hare, living in a sort of partnership with 
an ape and a fox. One day, Indra paid the three friends a 
visit, in the guise of an old man in want of a meal. The 
larder being bare, the fox, the ape, and the here started at 
once on a foraging expedition: while his cronies managed to 
secure something eatable, the hare returned as he went, but 
rather than be reproached with inhospitality, as soon as a 
cooking-fire was kindled, he jumped into it, thus providing 
the visitor with a dainty dish very literally at his own 
expense. Charmed with the action, Indra took the hare out 
of the fire, carried him back with him to heaven, and set him 
in the moon. In Scandinavia, oddly enough, tradition took 
the New Zealanders’ view of Luna’s character, and made a 
kidnapper of her. According to the Norse legend, Mani, the 
moon, seeing two children named Hjuki and Bil drawing 
water from a well into a bucket, which they suspended on a 
pole, for easy carriage, seized upon them, and took children, 
bucket, and pole into the upper regions. 

After testing the question again and again, modern meteo- 
rologists have come to the conclusion, that the moon has no 
sort of influence over the weather, agreeing with the Iron 
Duke, that it is nonsense to place any faith in her as a 
weather predictor. Time was when she was thought absolute 
mistress of the seasons. Pliny has the following lunar 
weather-wisdom. Fine weather, wind, or rain, may be looked 
for according as the moon rises with a pure white, red, or 
swarthy light. If, at full moon, half the disc is clear, fine 
weather is betokened ; if red, wind; if black, rain. If at the 
rising of the new moen the upper horn is obscured, there 
will be a prevalence of wet when she is on the wane; if the 
lower horn is obscured, there will be rain before she attains 
her full; if both horns appear obtuse, a frightful tempest is 
near; if they are sharp and erect, high winds may be ex- 
pected. Darwin declares it is a sure sign of coming rain 
when the moon’s head is hidden in haloes. A correspondent 
of “ Notes and Queries” says a large circle round the moon, 
with a north or north-east wind, predicates stormy weather ; 
if the wind comes from any other quarter, there will still be 
rain, but less of it. If, however, the moon rises after sunset, 
the appearance of a ring round her is not so significant as 
the Dutch rhyme puts it : 


A ring round the moon 
May pass away soon ; 
But a ring round the sun 
Gives water in the tun. 


An old Spanish proverb says the circle of the moon never 
filled a pond, but the circle of the sun wets a shepherd; 
while an English rhyme pronounces : 


If round the moon a circle’s seen 
Of white, and all the sky’s serene, 
The following day, you may divine, 
Will surely prove exceeding fine. 
And: 
Whene’er, in autumn or in spring, 
A mist the moon doth with it bring, 
At noon the sun will bright appear, 
The evening be serene and clear. 


| get bruised in the gathering, which is otherwise fatal to their 
| preservation. Peat-cutters aver that if peat be cut under a 
waning moon it will remain moist, and not burn clearly. The 
| Brazilian mat-makers of Petropolis account for some of their 
mats wearing out too quickly, by reason of the canes having 
, been cut at the wrong time of the moon. It is foolish, ac- 
cording to Suffolk notions, to kill a pig when the moon is 
waning; for if a pig be converted into pork at that time, the 
meat will invariably waste excessively when it comes to be 
cooked. In Burray and South Ronaldsay, they carry the 
waxing and waning theory still further, holding it unlucky 
to marry except under a growing moon. A sceptical writer 
sneering at one of those who might have boasted like Fal- 
statt, “ We be men of good government, being governed as 
the sea is, by our noble and chaste mistress, the moon,” says : 
“When the moon is in Taurus, he never can be persuaded to 
take physic; lest that animal, which chews the cud, should 
make him cast up again. If at any time he has ¢ mind to be 
admitted into the presence of a prince, 1e will wait till the 
moon is in conjunction with the sun, for 'tis then the society 
of an inferior with a superior is salutary and successful.” 
Tiberius hoped to stave off baldness by never permitting 
the barber to shear his imperial locks except at full moon. 
The Roman emperor was evidently as earnest a believer in 
the ruling power of Luna, as the Duke in “ Measure for 
Measure,” who tells Claucio— 
Thou art not certain, 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects 
After the moon ; 
or as the fair Olivia, who answers the greeting of her lover's 
ambassador with: “If you be mad, be gone; if you have 
reason, be brief; ‘tis not that time of moon with me, to make 
one in so skipping a dialogue.” Othello, too, makes the 
moon responsible for his rash deed : 
Tt is the very error of the moon; 
She comes more near the earth than is her wont, 
And makes men mad. 
Although our mad-doctors have long since scouted the idea 
of lunatics being infiuenced in any way by the planet from 
which they take their name, it was held by men of note like 
Mead and Hunter. The latter was strong in the belief that 
the moon exercised. considerable influence over the human 
body, particularly when at the full. “It is strange, but true 
as gospel,” wrote the great soldier, Napier, from Scinde, “ that 
at every new and full moon, down we all go here with fever.” 
In tropical countries, where meat exposed in the moonlight 
turns putrid, the beams of the moon work harm to those who 
sleep beneath them. ‘“ The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
nor the moon by night,” says the Psalmist. Captain Burton 
tells us that many a Brazilian negro, taking a nap incautiously 
in the moonlight, awakes with one side of his face a different 
color from the other. A Mr. Perry, supposed to have been 
lost in the bush, turned up at Brisbane in very miserable 
plight. He had been blinded by sleeping under the rays of 
the moon, and wandered about for five days, until his sight 
became sufliciently restored to enable him to find the home- 
ward track. The sailors of Southern Italy maintain that the 
beams of the moon are fatal to the fish they shine upon, and 
are careful to shelter all they catch from the moonlight, lest 
they should become putrid. 
It was once, and still may be, the custom of Highland wo- 


And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change. 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. 


A lunar eclipse was also an omen dire, as it well might be, if 
the popular notion in ancient times was correct, and the 
moon was only eclipsed when suffering from the spells of 
wicked magicians seeking to draw her down to earth, to aid 
them in their unholy doings ; fortunately, their machinations 
were of no avail if honest people could make enough noise 
to drown the songs of the enchanters, 

To sing the moon out of the sky, is about as feasible a feat 
as that of fishing her out of a pond. Attempting the latter, a 
haymaker fixed a nickname upon his Wiltshire brethren 
for ever. The story gocs that two Wiltshire haymakers 
going home from work, espied the reflection of the moon in 
a pond, and took it for a lump of gold. One took off his 
boots and stockings, waded in, and tried to lay hold of the 
glittering prize; it was too deep for his reach, so, seizin 
hold of his rake, he began to rake the watsr, and perseve 
until a party of Somersetshire mowers came along, and jeered 
him as a“ moon raker.” Anxious to remove the slur of stu- 
pidity from his countymen, Mr. Akerman ingeniously ac- 
counts for the opprobrious nickname in this way : “ Piple zay 
as how they gied th’ neame o’ moon-rakers to we Wiltshire 
vauk, bekase a passel o’ stupid bodies one night tried to rake 
the shadow oc’ th’ moon out o’ th’ bruk, and tuk’t vor a thin 
cheese. But that’s th’ wrong end o’ th’ story. The chaps as 
was doin’ o’ this was smugglers, and they was a-vishing up 
zome kegs o’ sperrits, and only pertended to rake out a 
cheese. So the exciseman as axed ’em the question had his 
grin at’em; but they had a good laugh at he, when ’em got 
whoame the stutl.” By the way, has the saying, “ The moon 
is not made of green cheese,” any connection with the Wilt- 
shire tradition, or with that respecting the Middletonians of 
Lancashire, who are reproached with taking the moon’s 
shadow for a Cheshire cheese, and trying to rake it out of a 
pit? We pause for a reply, and shall look for one in “ Notes 
and Queries.” — Chamber's. 





ITALY FOR NERVOUS PATIENTS. 


That Italy should so commonly be selected as the aim of 
these migrations is natural enough. The class of invalids to 
which we now refer is largely recruited from the professional 
ranks of society, and may be supposed to possess some amount 
of historical culture and artistic taste. To such minds no 
other country, one supposes, offers the same extent and 
variety of interest. A slight acquaintance with classic his- 
tory will suffice to invest with attractive associations the 
ruins of Rome and Pestum, the charming bay of Baia, and 
the beautiful shores of Sicily. The least artistic minds, too, 
may find some variety of pleasure among such copious trea- 
sures as the sculptures and bronzes of ancient Rome, the 
mural paintings of Pompeii, and the many fine pictures of 
the several Italian schools. In addition to these relics of the 
past, we find in Italy a natural scenery, a variety of race, a 
set of costumes and manners, and a form of language which 
are arse | certain to present points of interest to the artistic, 
the scholarly, and the simply curious order of minds. Not 
only are there offered these ample and various enjoyments, 
but also a climate that permits one to take the fullest ad- 





men to salute the new moon with a solemn courtesy. English 
country dames were wont to sit astride a stile or gate, waiting 





The turning up of the horns of the new moon is another 
sign of fair weather: “ There’s no likelihood of a drop now, 
an’ the moon lies like a boat, there,” says somebody in “ Adam 
Bede.” Southey notices this notion in one of his letters: 
“Poor Littledale has this day explained the cause of the 
rains which have prevailed for the last five weeks, by a theory 
which will probably be as new to you as it is tome. ‘I have 
observed,’ he says, ‘that when the moon is turned upwards, 
we have fine weather after it, but when it is turned down, 
then we have a wet season; and the reason I think is, that 
when it is turned down, it holds no water, like a basin, you 
know, and down it comes!” Itis a very common belief 
that the weather depends upon the moon changing before or 
after midnight; a belief absurd on the face of it, since, as has 
been well observed, the moon may change before twelve at 
Westminster, and after twelve at St. Paul’s. Dr Adam 
Clarke was oblivious of this fact when he put forth “A 
Weather Prognosticator, through all the lunations of each 
year for ever; showing the observer what kind of weather 
will most probably follow the entrance of the n.oon into any 
one of her quarters, and that so near the truth, as to seldom 
or never be found to fail”’ Our readers can easily decide as 
to the worth of the reverend doctor's weather-guide; they 
have only to note the time of the moon’s entrance upon a 
new querter, and compare the actual result with that antici- 
pated by the Prognosticator. It would be useless to quote 
his formulated observations, for, like all other prophecies 
concerning the lunar phenomena, there is a total neglect of 
the fact, that weather is local, and not universal. In other 
words, the change 1n the moon that is supposed to have given 
good weather in the south of England, has probably been 
attended with exceedingly bad weather in Scotland. 

There is a time for all things; the difficulty lies in hitting 
upon the right time. No such difficulty disturbed the minds 
a the farmers of bygone days, who took my lady moon as 
their guide. They had oniy to ask themselves was she wax- 
ing or waning, and they knew what to do, and what to leave 
undone. An increasing moon was favorable to increase, a 
waning moon just the reverse. So, under the first, grain was 
cut, grafts inserted, eggs put under the hen, sheep sheared, 
and manure spread upon the land. Seeds were sown under 
a waning moon, in order that the young plants might have 
the advantage of growing, with the moon. 


Sow peason and beans in the wane of the moon, 
Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soon; 
That they with the planet may rest and arise, 
And flourish with bearing most p!entiful-wise. 


When the moon was at the full, was the proper time to make 
ditches, tread out grapes, and cover up the roots of trees; 
seven days later being the fittest period for grubbing up such 
as were to be removed. Timber, however, was not to be 
touched until the end of the second quarter, and then only 
when the moon was upon the change. The state of the 
moon, says Pliny, is all-important when the felling of timber 
is in question, the very best time for the operation being 
during the moon’s silence, or when she is in conjunction with 
the sun. Some, however, averred she ought to be below the 
horizon as well, and that if the conjunction happened to fall 
upon the day of the winter solstice, timber then felled would 
be of everlasting duration. Even now, Devonshire apple- 
growers prefer gathering their fruit at the shrinking of the 
moon, believing then it does not matter though the apples 


the new moon’s appearance, to welcome her with: “ A fine 
moon, God bless her!” Bachelors were privileged to claim 
‘a kiss and a pair of gloves upon announcing the advent of a 
/new moon to the first maiden they met. If, when first seen, 
the new moon was upon the right hand, or directly before 
the person making her acquaintance, good fortune awaited 
the lucky individual on the ensuing month; just the contrary 
result following its appearance on the left hand, or at his or 
her back. To see a new moon for the first time through 
glass, is ominous of ill. To insure good fortune, one ought 
at sight of her ladyship, to turn over one’s money and wish. 
At the inquest upon the victims of the railway accident at 
Harrow, in November 1870, a juryman said his son was in a 
meadow close by at the time of the collision, and saw the new 
moon shining brightly; and having a knack of turning over 
his money when he saw the new moon, he did so, and counted 
it easily by her light. ‘No render the charm complete, the 
money should be spit upon. When Mungo Park visited the 
Mandingoes, he found a very similar superstition prevalent 
among them. Upon the rising of the new moon, they always 
prayed in a whisper, spat upon their hands, and then rubbed 
their faces with them. The Mussulmans of Turkestan shake 
off their sins every month by the simple process of jumping 
up and down seven times with their faces turned towards the 
new moon. 
Berkshire lasses used to go out into the fields, and cry to 
the new moon: 
New moon, new moon, I hail thee! 
By all the virtue in thy body, 
Grant this night that 1 may see 
He who my true love is to be. 


In Scotland, it was only the first new moon of the new year 
that was appealed to in this fashion ; to obtain success, it was 
necessary to set the back against a tree, and the feet upon a 
ground-fast stone, and sing or say : 


O new moon, I hail thee ! 
And gii I’m e’er to marry man, 
Or man to marry me, 
His face turned this way fast’s ye can, 
Let me ~~ true love see, 
This blessed night. 


And if the invoker was destined to be marrigd, the apparition 
of her future guidman would wait upon her before morning. 
Yorkshire girls have another way of hailing the first new 
moon of the year: they take care to see her in a looking- 
glass, and know they will have to remain single as many 
years as they behold moons. Matrimonial diviners of course 
wish to see as few moons as possible, holding the more 
moons, the worse luck, The sight of more than one moon 
in the heavens has ever been portentous of impending trou- 
ble. Hubert tells King John: 


They say five moons were seen to-night, 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four in wondrous motion. 

Old men and beldames in the streets 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously. 
A red moon was equally ill-boding. When Salisbury en- 
treats the commander of Richard IL.’s Welsh soldiers to pre- 
vent their dispersion, the Welsh captain replies : 


’Tis thought the king is dead ; we will not stay 
The bay-trees in our country are all withered, 





vantage of them. Although, as every traveller in Italy 
knows, winds may at times be very bleak, and rains heavy 
and persistent, and during these inclemencies but little of our 
wonted domestic comfort is to be obtained, yet one is rarely 
precluded for many days in succession from all outdoor ex- 
cursions. Finally, the less robust traveller may find here a 
tolerable amount of social order, and some of the newer con- 
veniences of modern civilisation. t 

The bare enumeration. of these sources and conditions of 
enjoyment seems enough-to justify the high reputation that 
Italy has obtained as a grateful minister to jaded minds. The 
hard-worked professional man who, tied by his duties at 
home, casts a wistful glance at his map, and fondly supposes 
that two or three months in the sunny Peninsula would re- 
store nervous energy and mental tone, appears to be simply 
rational in his view of things. Yet here, as elsewhere, one 
strongly suspects that fancy is apt to paint the remote and 
unattainable in hues a little too brilliant. However certain 
it may be that a tour in Italy aflords abundant variety of 
pleasing diversion, it is commonly attended with a few litle 
drawbacks which are rarely, perhaps, taken into account by 
the class of invalids who hope to profit by its salutary in- 
fluences. 

For example, it appears certain that diversions which are 
intended to refresh minds already fatigued should not them- 
selves be wearying, and it may well be .questioned whether 
the sights of Italy satisfy this condition. It may be a com- 
paratively easy matter for vigorous minds to content them- 
selves with a sufliciency of interesting objects, even when 
there remains a large number close at hand still unexplored, 
But to many nervous persons this kind of self-denial is far 
from easy, and may act in a very injurious manner. A man 
who finds himself in possession of two or three months for 
seeing Ltaly, easily gets infected with the prevailing tourist 
craving to see all. He is constantly goaded by the reflection 
thet he may never have another opportunity of visiting places 
teeming with interest and easily reached; he becomes con- 
fused and distracted by the competing claims of city and 
gallery, ruin and natural scenery, as he hears them set forth 
by the different people he happens to mect; and out of this 
embarras de richesses flows new vexation for his irritable 
spirit. As a kind of amusement particularly liable to this 
fatiguing eflect we may instance the vast picture galleries of 
Florence and Rome, Venice and Milan. Few persons would 
like to admit with Mr. Spurgeon that they found nothing 
impressive in tuese collections. Yet, if everybody were 
exactly honest, we suspect that very many indeed would 
confess to having received little but a blurred, confused im- 
pressions from most of their visits to these treasures of art. 
A person may possess real artistic taste, and yet experience 
the distracting and exhausting eflect of trying to gain in the 
course of a few hours a clear and permanent conception of 
the best examples of such numerous productions. The ver 
heterogeneity in subject and treatment of these modern gal- 
leries greatly adds to the indistinctness of the impression. 
Any cne may see this by comparing with his recollection: of 
one of those large and miscellaneous collections the im- 
pression left by such a limited and harmonious series of pic- 
lures as that in the monastery of St. Mark, at Florence. 
After visiting this quaint laboratory of devotional effort, one 
is half inclined to regret the necessity of our spacious 
galleries, with their almost depressing abundance and incon- 
gruous juxtapositions. It may seem ver heterodox, yet it 
strikes us that only robust nerves are fittec to derive any con- 
siderable pleasure from this sort of sightseeing. —Saturday 
Leview, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday Matinee, “‘ Under the Gaslight." 


BOOTHS THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Dion Boucicault, in “* Arrah-na-Pogue”’ and “ Kerry.” 














WALLACR’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Sothern, in “David Garrick” and “Lord Dundreary Married and 
Settled.” 





NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinec, ‘‘ Divorce.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesd and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “ Humpty 


Dumpty.” 











UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Frou-Frou.” 


schistose beds, used as slate, and the several rocks used for 
building purposes, must be taken into consideration; 
amongst them are mineral substances used in the arts, and 
consequently of value. Some copper mines exist in the 
Himalayas, but cannot, it seems, be worked profitably. At- 
tempts were made to work copper deposits in Singbhum, in 
Bengal, but without much success. Lead is not of frequent 
occurrence, though rich veins of galena are said to exist in 
the north-west Himalayas, which have, however, been little 
mined. Rich tin deposits are believed to exist in the Ten- 
asserim provinces and Martaban, tinstone being found 
in the streams which run from the range of moun- 
tains dividing the British provinces from Siam. Farther 
south, on the flanks of the same range, are the well-known 
stream deposits of Malacca. Though these Tenasserim tin 
ores have long been known, the excessive wildness of the 
country, which is covered ‘with forest of the densest descrip- 
tion, the extreme paucity of the population, and the total 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, the Vokes Family. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bev e. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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THE EAST INDIES. 


It has been remarked that Great Britain from its immense 
possessions in the East is more an Asiatic than European 
power, but when we come to analyze this startling proposi- 
tion we find it but a glittering generality. There is no doubt 
but that England’s greatness depends in a vast measure on 
the preponderance of its strength in the East, and that all 
the resources of the nation would be wielded in the defence 
of her possessions there, but so little is the public mind at- 
tracted to the subject, that we believe it impossible to 
raise a debate on the Indian affairs in the Houses of 
Parliament, because they are neither appreciated nor under- 
stood. Generally speaking it is at some late day of the 
season that in a thin house scarcely constituting a quorum, 
the Indian policy is brought forward for discussion, but then 
it is merely the financial statement that attracts attention, the 
varied and complex laws by whicb that dependency is ruled, 
its internal improvements, and the development of its 
resources being apparently of but minor interest to the 
nation. The fact is that a!though the East Indian govern- 
ment is almost entirely in the hands of British officials, and 
that the country is guarded by a strong British force, but 
little more is known of Hindostan and its people, in England, 
than of the interior of Africa and its tribes. The time may 
arrive when popular attention will be more fully attracted to 
the subject, but it will probably be through wars or outbreaks 
rather than the peaceful development of the country’s rich 
resources that this will occur, just as almost every English- 
man can relate the episodes of the Calcutta black hole and 
the relief of Lucknow, but very few could give a feeble out- 
line of the East Indian possessions and their mode.of govern- 
ment. This is of course due to the fact that it is impossible 
for Europeans to become acclimatized, so as to make of the 
place a permanent home. After ten years residence the 
strongest constitution gives way to the extreme heat of a 
torrid zone, and the children born of European parents but 
seldom survive the years of infancy, unless they are sent to 
England to be reared. Thus the East Indies are looked on 
merely as a disagreeable and dangerous stepstone to wealth 
and position, and when once they are achieved, the exile 
returns to his native land bearing with him but scanty 
interest or affection for the country he leaves behind. 

There is, however, an exception to the rule. Commerce, 
there as elsewhere, holds its sway, and through that potent 
intermediary more information will probably be gained with- 
in the next five years than has been obtained since the advent 
of British rule. Many a fable will be dispelled concerning 
this wonderful country, and already the scientific mitd is 
amazed by the apparent fact that its mineral resources are 
comparatively of but little value. This appears incredible, 
so convinced have we ever been of the untold riches in 
precious. stones garnered in the East; and then, we 


always supposed that gold, silver, copper, and lead 
were also to be found, while iron and coal were 
plentiful. From a_ recent report it appears that 


the mineral resources of India were chiefly remark- 
able by their paucity, and that though isolated dis. 
coveries of much value might be made, yet that India was 
not likely to become a rich country through the devolopment 
of its mineral wealth. The only really important minerals 
are coal and iron ores, but among the useful minerals which 
are found in India and in the territories out of India proper 
which belong to the Indian Government, are the ores of cop 
per, silver, lead, and tin, native gold, diamonds and other 
precious stones, corondum, salts, and petroleum. Some 
other minerals, such as various kinds of .brick clay, slate or 


ab of roads, or any means of carriage, have hitherto pre- 
vented all attempts at working. In India itself tin has been 
reported from two or three places, but nothing accurate is 
known of its occurrence. Silver has been found associated 
in considerable proportions with copper and with lead. Gold 
is found only in very small quantities, in stream gravels. 
Cobalt, antimony, zinc, and chromic iron are also among the 
minerals found in India. Rubies, sapphire, and other precious 
stones, though found in Ceylon, Independent Burmah, and in 
countries to the north-west of the Himalayas, are not now 
found in British India, and the only stones now procured 
there for jewellery are agates, cornelians, and other forms of 
quartz. The coarse sapphire or corondum, is found in some 
places associated with jade. Diamonds are, however, found 
in two places. One of the most valuable minerals in India 
is the salt of the Punjaub salt range, which is believed to be 
practically inexhaustible, and the Government revenue from 
salt exceeds £300,000 per annum. The known coal-fields of 
India are mostly comprised in a somewhat broad tract of 
country stretching from the neighborhood of Calcutta, and 
from a line which may be roughly drawn parallel with the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, but at a distance of between 100 
and 150 miles from the shore to about the 78th parallel of east 
longitude, or a little east of Nagpur. This tract is bordered 
by the plain of the Ganges valley on the north, and extends 
locally a little beyond the Godavery to the south. Outside 
of this limit the only coal-fields of any promise are some in 
Upper Assam; but deposits of small coal are found iu the 
Khasi hills, in the salt range in the Punjaub, and in Tenas- 
serim. Discoveries of coal have been announced in several 
other places, but all have, when inquired into, proved to be 
of no practical value, although it is evident that in the portion 
of India to which coal-bearing rocks are restricted there is a 
practically inexhaustible supply of the mineral. All the 
coal-fields, however, are far from the coast, and the majority 
are in wild, unsettled districts, far from the great centres of 
commerce and lines of railway. When we proceed, more- 
over, to compare Indian coal with that of other countries we 
shall find a startling difference in quality. Some of the 
Assam coals are ssid to cake in burning, but, with this 
exception, all Indian coals are free burning, and they will 
not form true coke, although an inferior coke-like substance 
may be procured from some of them, and might be employed 
in manufactures with advantage. Theresult of various trials 
on Indian railways has been that it requires from half as 
much again to twice as much of Indian coal as it does of 
average English coal to do the same amount of work; or in 
other words, that Indian coals are capable of doing only 
one-half to two-thirds the duty of English. The iron ores 
of India appeared likely to become the most important 
minerals in the country. Unfortunately, though iron has 
been for ages manufactured by the natives, no successful 
attempt to work theiron ore on a satisfactory scale has yet 
been made, and some works on an extensive scale have been 
established but not carried on for a sufticient time to be suc- 
cessful. 

It thus appears that India is far from being rich in mines, 
but i this fallacy is exploded, there remains the truth that 
never ere its resources so great as at present, and they will 
be stiil more amply developed as education becomes more 
extended among the natives and through the intercourse 
growing out of commercial affairs. These may tend to dis- 
pel the apathy now generally shown in England in regard to 
Indian aftairs, and to increase our store of information con- 
cerning a people whose history, with its manners and cus- 
toms, are so little known. 


* PLANTING AN ACORN. 





Federal, who will not vote down all present and future 
monopolies of carrying routes, the resolutions adopted at a 
recent influential meeting declare against the present rate of 
taxation ; against some of the import duties; as also against 
giving the banks a monopoly of the national currency ; and 
insist that railroad freights and fares shall be limited by law. 
As regards the latter interests, the resolutions adopted at 
Springfield, Illinois, are of the most stringent character. 
They state that all chartered monopolies not regulated and 
controlled by law, have proven in this respect detrimental to 
public prosperity, corrupting in their management, and dan- 
geious to Republican institutions. That in view of the pre- 
sent extortions, they look with alarm upon the future of an 
interest which can combine in the hands of a few mena 
capital of nearly $250,000,000 in their own State, and $4,000,- 
000,000 in thei Union, and they believe it essential to the pros- 
perity of all ‘classes that this contest continue until those 
corporations acknowledge the supremacy of the law. They 
urge the passage of a bill enforcing the principle that 
railroads are public highways, and requiring railroads to 
make actual connections with all roads whose tracks reach 
and cross their own, and to receive and transmit all cars and 
trains offered over their roads at reasonable maximum rates, 
whether offered at such crossings cr at stations along their 
roads; and empowering the making of connections by muni- 
cipal corporations for that purpose and for public use. 

This is certainly a very strange combination of numbers 
against wealth, and the acorn but just planted may in a 
short time, under vigorous culture, become the widespread 
oak, with its branches extending to every point of the 
Union. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


A report of the Committee of the Council of State prefixed 
to the project of law on the new coinage, shortly to be laid 
before the German Diet, indicates with great exactness the 
extent of the existing currency, and of the means which will 
be necessary to replace it on the approved basis of the mark 
and its multiples. It is calculated that there is at present a 
metallic circulation in Germany of, in round numbers, 
26,550,000 sterling in gold, 85,500,000 in silver, and 4,500,000 
in smaller coins, or nearly one hundred and seventeen millions 
in all. Taking the population of the Empire at forty mil- 
lions of souls, it is proposed to supply small change in the 
proportion of 21g marks (half-a-crown) per head, which will 
make in all £5,000,000. Ten marks, or shillings, per head are 
to be issued in silver, which will need, of course £20,000,000. 
The remainder of the new coinage is to bein gold pieces, 
which will thus amount to 92,000,000, and will ultimately 
very largely supersede the present immense over-proportion 
of silver, thus ridding the Germans of a great and admitted 
inconvenience. Of the new gold it is hoped that over 
30,000,000 may be struck and coined yearly; but as the 
operation, supposing the law to be passed by the Diet as it 
stands, will not be properly commenced until next year, it 
will be fully four years before the reform can be carried out 
in its entirety. 

The Memorial Diplomatique gives the following interesting 
account of the density of population in the great centres of 
humanity throughout the globe. There are nine cities having 
a population exceeding 1,000,000 souls, viz., London, 3,251,- 
000; Soochow, 2,000,000; Paris, 1,825,000; Pekin, 1,648,000 ; 
Yeddo, 1,554,000 ; Canton, 1,236,000; Constantinople, 1,075,- 
000; Sian-tan, in the province of Hunan, 1,000,000, and 
Tchantchaon-foo, in the province of Fokien, 1,000,000. It 
will be seen that, although London holds the first place, the 
Chinese Empire can still boast of possessing more populous 
cities than all the civilized States of the West. The number 
of cities possessing a population from above half a million up 
to a million is twelve, viz.: New York, Vienna, Berlin, 
Hang-kaow, Philadelphia, St. Petersburg, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Fowchkow, Tchehing, Bangkok, and Kioto. Twenty cities 
have a population of from 300,000 to 400,000 inhabitants, 
thirty-three of from 200,000 to 300,000, and ninety of from 
100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants. Europe alone possesses 171 
cities containing more than 50,000 inhabitants, at the head of 
which stand London, Paris, Constantinople, Vienna, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg. 


From the agricultural returns of Great Britain for last year 


just issued it seems that upon the total number of horses in- 


cluded in the returns of live stock there was an increase 
of 3,000 in 1872 as against 1871. The number of licenses 
issued in 1872 for horses not included in the agricultural 
returns was below the number in 1871 by about 7,000. 
The number of unbroken horses and mares, kept solely 





The movement of the farmers in the West and Northwest 
to assert their just claims and redress grievous wrongs as- 
sumes already a magnitude almost undreamt of within the 
last year. The first cause of their coalescing together, through 
societies formed in every county, was the ruinous rates 
charged by the railroads on their produce for transportation 
to a market, and the existence and formation of monopolies 
that threaten still further to enhance the difficulties of their 
situation. These societies, or “ Granges,” as they are styled, | 
have received so many zealous adherents, and the strength | 
of their coalition is increasing so rapidly, that they commence | 
to assume a political aspect, which may lead to the disruption 
of present parties, and the formation of others favorable or | 








, which is that they will support no candidate, either State or 


for breeding, in Great Britain in 1872 was 319,199. These 
figures do not allow the supply of young unbroken horses 
to be ascertained; but as probably only a small number of 
mares are kept solely for breeding, the number of young 
horses may, says the report which accompanies the returns, 
perhaps be estimated at 300,000, which upon 2,150,000, the 
total of ail the horses in Great Britaia (licensed and unli- 
censed), would give about 14 per cent. as the probable pro- 
portion of young unbroken horses. The number of horses in 
Ireland was larger in 1872 than in 1871 by 3,000. The num- 
ber of horses under two years of age in Ireland was returned 
as 96,000 in 1872, or nearly 18 per cent. of the total number 
of horses in Ireland. If yearlings may be reckoned at one- 


antagonistic to their views. Then, in addition to their pro-| half of the young horses, 150,000 in Great Britain and 48,000 
posed combination against the railroads, the ruling point mt 


in Ireland would be about the number annually added to our 
stock of horses. Although horses are a description of live 
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stock having a high money value, they are nevertheless large | vice will then draw lots, and will be attached to the regular | Australia which took place on the discovery of the oink: 


consumers of the produce of the land, and the number kept | army or the movable militia, according to the result of the 


in Great Britain in proportion to the area under cultivation is | 


probably much larger than in most other countries. In 1872) it for twelve years, after which they will be transferred to 
there were seven horses to every 100 cultivated acres in Great | the standing militia; the others will serve for three years 
with the infantry or five with the cavalry, then for nine years | 
with the movable militia, and finally, up to their fortieth | 
year, with the standing militia. The period of training for | 


Britain, against 344 in Ireland, 5 in Belgium and Holland 
and 3 in France. 

Mr. Frark Calvert, of the Dardanelles, has made an in- 
teresting discovery, which proves the existence of man during 
the miocene period of the tertiary age. M. de Tchihatcheft 





drawing. Those attached to the movable militia will serve in 


the movable militia amounts to six months in all during the 


twelve years of service. The eldest born sons of fathers who 


fields. The truth is that England abounds in rubbish, and it 
is daily becoming evident that much rubbish is worth mines 
of gold. That immense sums of money are annually made 
by catching tin which escapes in the water used in tin dress- 
ing is, says the Western Morning News, pretty well known; 
but another fact elicited since the last inquiry into ways and 
means for repairing the county adit is known only to a few. 
The water which {luws through the county adit contains a 
large quantity of sediment, and some enterprising individuals, 


has visited the region where” the discovery was made and | are more than fifty years of age will be exempt from service | noticing this fact some time ago, took at low rental a piece of 
pronounced it genuine miocene, and drawings of fossil |i? the regular army or movable militia, and will at once be | ground at Bissoe, near Devoran, where the adit discharges 


bones, teeth, and shells found there, on being sent to Sir 
John Lubbock, and by him transmitted to Messrs. Busk 
and Jeffreys, were determined to be remains of the dino- 
therium and a species of melania, both of which belong | 
strictly to the miocene epoch. From the face of a cliff in | 
the vicinity of the Dardanelles, at a geological depth of 
800 feet, the fragment of a bone of the dinotherium was 
taken, on the convex side of which had been cut the 
figure of a horned quadruped with ‘arched neck, lozenge- 
shaped chest, long body, straight fore-legs, and broad feet, 
the whole design encircling the fragment, which measures 
nine inches in diameter and five in thickness. Throughout 
a drift near this place were found stone implements and 
other evidence of man’s presence. Upon the evidence of 
the quaternary drift geologists have lately assigned to man 
an antiquity of about 100,000 years; beneath this drift the 
formation of the new and old pliocenes and miocenes lie in 
succession, and human remains found therein seem to ne- 
cessitate the belief that man has existed not only for hun- 
dreds of thousands but for millions of years. 


The London Echo gives an account of several chess 
matches which took place under the management of the 
City of London Chess Club. It was arranged that a special 
display of blindfold skill in chess should be made by one 
player, and for the playing uf a number of simultaneous 
games by another. In the match between Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities each pair was to play two games, subject 
to the condition that all the games should be krought to a 
close ata certain hour, and where the battle had not been 
brought to a final issue upon the board the victory was to be 
awarded to whichever side was judged to have the superior 
position. From a very early period Oxfcrd had by far the 
best of the match, and several victories were scored by the 
representatives of that university in uninterrupted siccession. 
The blindfold play, which was carried on by Herr Zucker- 
tort against six antagonists at the same time, was one of 
the most marvellous exhibitions of combined imagination 
and memory. Herr Zuckertort played not only with great 
brilliancy, but with great rapidity, and at the close of the 
games, all of which were played against strong antagonists, 
he had won three, drawn two, and lost one. Mr. J. H. 
Blackburne contested thirteen simultaneous games, win- 
ning eleven, drawing one, and losing only one. 

On the use of railways in war, 1 London paper remarks 
that “ the lecture recently delivered by Sir Garnet Wolseley at 
Aldershot on the use of railroads in war was of more than 
passing importance, and fully deserved publication in the 
special form in which it has just appeared. It is the first 
attempt made—at least among ourselves—to gather up the 
results of the late experience in this matter, for we must 
decline to attach any serious value to an Hdinburgh article, 
written obviously to order soon after the war, which ill 
supported the reputation of that review for the originality of 
its military contributions. With the exception of this attempt 
—for it was no more—nothing had been done until Sir 
Garnet Wolseley addressed his audience at Aldershot to show 
what railroads had hitherto done in war, much less what 
they may be expected to do when turned to full account. 
Yet the revolution already effected in military operations by 
this agency is so enormous as to be almost beyond compre- 
hension. What may best bring it home to most readers is 
the reflection with which Sir Garnet Wolseley opens his 
subject, that the experience of the American war goes far to 
prove that had a railway existed in 1812 from Germany into 
the heart of Russia Napoleon’s disastrous retreat would never 
have been begun, because starvation would not have thinned 
his ranks in the first place, nor threatened to destroy his 
remaining force in the next. But moving troops by raiiroad 
is by no means so simple an operation as most laymen 
naturally think it to be. As Sir Garnet Wolseley conclu- 
sively shows, each of its five necessary stages—the march to 
the station, the embarkation, journey, disembarkation, and 
march from the station—requires some special care and fore- 
thought. As is well added, strategy breaks down oftener 
from want of attention to details in the subordinates than 
from want of ability in the superior officers. And as troops 
without proper equipment are no troops at allin any real 
sense, so the whole unit in each case of men and stores must 
be kept together from first to last. This truth is usually 
forgotten, but yet it is constant and vital.” 


According to the new Army B'll brought in by the Italian 
Government every Italian subject is to be bound to serve in 
the army from his eighteenth to his fortieth year. Those 
who are eighteen years of age on the ist of January in each 
year will belong to thejannual recruiting contingent. This 
contingent is divided into two categories, one for the regular 
army, and the other for the standing militia (milizia stanziale). 
The numbers of the contingent for the regular army are to 


drafted into the standing militia. Young men who are pre- 


paring for the Church will be exempt from service altogether, 
while recruits who are unable to read may be retained in the 
regu’ar army bepond the prescribed period. An article on 
this bill in the Zempo, by Signor Petrucelli della Gattina, ob- 
serves that Italy “ will require as soon as possible a large and 
well-trained army, for before five years are over she will be 
at war with France, either alone or as the ally of Germany.” 
Supposing, he proceeds, that Parliament will vote a yearly 
contingent of 100,000 men, Italy will be able to bring into 
the field in the year 1877 a regular army of 300,000 men, and 
about 200,000 movable militia, who will have been traiued 
for six months at the utmost. Four years more would be re- 
quired to obtain a force of 800,000 men, 500,000 of whom 
would belong to the reserve, 100,000 would have served one 
year, 100,000 two years, and the remainder three years. This 


itself, and there made a number of catch-pits much after the 


manner of the streamers. In these pits the water flowed 
and being left to settle, the sediment remained, and this 
after undergoing some other inexpensive and simple pro- 
cesses, was sold as ochre for making paints, also, instead of 
lime, for purifying gas, and afterwards for manure. 
stated that the quantity of ochre sold from these pits last 
year was about 2,000 tons, at prices varying from 11s. to 25s. 
per ton. But, like tin streams, the county adit does not give 
its riches to one person. Further on, nearer the sea, another 
man is said to have made £300 the last year by catching the 
refuse from the first cateh-pits. As the Western Morning 
News truly remarks, this fact is but another proof that if men 
will but take advantage of their opportunities of acquiring 
wealth at home they need not go to foreign countries for 
fortunes. The profits British vestrymen make out of the 


force (says M. della Gattina) would be obviously insufficient | dilapidated dens they rent to the poor is another proof of the 
for a war against a nation which wijl have 1,240,000 men | worth of rubbish. 


under arms. He therefore proposes that the recruits who 
cannot read should be kept with the colors a year longer 


The introduction of the omnibus into Asia is a doubtful 


A step in the path of civilization, says an English paper. A 
than the others, that there should be no exemption for stu- licati . i ‘ — 8 
t . 
dents preparing for the Church, and that the practice of application from some of the leading residents of Scutari and 


allowing young men to volunteer for a year should be strictly 


watched. 


Kadikeni for permission to establish an omnibus service on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, for the benefit of those 


The administration of affairs in the Island of Rhodes populous faubourgs and other places in the neighborhood, 


appears to be conducted on a grandmotherly system almost 
surpassing in its tenderness that which at present prevails 
nearer home. The correspondent of the Levant Herald in 
Rhodes cites several instances which display an amount of 
aflectionate interference on the part of the authorities re- 
calling to mind the good old days of the scimitar and the 
bowstring. The villagers of Fanes, Tholos, and Sozoni are 
prohibited from cultivating their lands oftener than once in 


three years, and two of them have just been thrown into 
prison for presuming to infringe this regulation. In a case 
of appeal for the annulment of a mortgage on property 
brought before the Civil Tribunal of Rhodes, the property in 
question was put up to auction without even the semblance 
of a trial, and in spite of authentic documents in support of 
the claimant’s appeal. Again, in an action brought by a 








Jew against a rich Turkish proprietor, the first proceeding of 
the court has been to imprison the Jew by way of forcibly 
demonstrating the fact that it is not with impunity that a 
Mussulman, especially if he happens to be rich, can be sued 
in court by an unbeliever. Perhaps, however, this is a just 


and sold to him by the Saracens. 


like the state of affairs in England. The white population 


Government keeping order or carrying out any public mea 


in the state and prospects of our country frum that source 
If we look at the condition of Fiji at the present moment 


happy about “the last rag of its credit.” There are some 


in creditable rags. The Spanish cloak is still considered a 
picturesque garment. 


It seems not improbable that one of these days there will 





be Gxed every year by Parliament. The men liable for ser- 


has, says the Levant Herald, been formally transmitted to the 
Porte through the Governor of Scutari. It is proposed to 
run the omnibuses as follows :—Two lines from the terminus 
of the Scutari and Ismidt Railway at Haidar Pasha, one to 
Scutari, and the other to Tehamlidja; a line from the steam- 
er’s landing-place at Scutari to Tehamlidja, to the village of 
Boulgourlon at the foot of two prominent hills of that name 
from which so magnificent a panoramic view of Constanti- 
nople is obtained, and thence on to the village and forest of 


Alumdagh, and another line from Scutari to Idjadieh, near 
the English cemetery, and to Kadikeni. It is also proposed 
to start another omnibus service from the Gebzeh station to 
Daridja, and from Kartal on the seaboard to the inland 
village of Yakadjik. There can be little doubt that the 
British ’bus is destined to play an important part in the future 
destinies of Asiatic nations, that the camel will be supplanted 
by the cab, and that travellers will some day cross the desert 


under the present system, what do we find? An insolvent 
Government carried on in the most reckless and expensive 
manner; a deluge of worthless Treasury notes, and nearly 
all articles of a foreign production at more than double their 
former price. As regards the future prospects of the country, 
it is patent to any man of reflective mind that the present 
state of affairs cannot long continue. The Government will 
shortly be unable to meet a single tithe of its engagements 
we apprehend, and were that to happen nothing would 
remain for us but repudiation, and, with repudiation, adieu to 
the last rag cf our credit.” The annexation of the islands to| Gotton Statistics Act. 
Great Britain is said to be not only desired almost universally 
by the white settlers, but also by the great majority of the 
native population. In the meantime Fiji may make itself 


repudiating nations we could mention who look quite smart 


The principal figures of the French budget for 1874 are 
given in @ telegram from Versailles. The expenditure is 


retribution on the descendants of the Jew who carted away | estimated at 2,523,000,000 francs, against 2,374,000,000 francs 
thé Colossus of Rhodes after it had been knocked to pieces 


in 1873. The receipts are estimated at 2,526,000,000 francs, 
the budget thus showing a surplus revenue of 3,000,000 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that the state of aflairs in | francs. he increase in the expenditure, amounting to 138,- 
Fiji at the present time is represented as “ extremely unsatis- 000,000 francs, consists of the following proportions: Public 
factory, if not dangerous ;’ but in some respects it is not un- debt and dotations, 81,000,000 francs: War Department, 89,- 


000,000 frances, and general expenses, 18,000,000 francs. The 


who consist almost entirely of British settlers, have lost all | Minister of Finance has proposed to raise the land tax 17 
confidence in the recently established Government, of which | °emtimes, the personal, furniture, door, and window taxes, 13 
Cacoban was made king, as regards the probability of that | Centimes, and to recuce the license tax 17 centimes. The 


_|inecreased revenue thus derived is estimated at 39,009,000 


sures of benefit to the white or native population. Some of | francs. The budget comprises a sum of 750,000,000 francs, 
the electoral districts have called upon their representatives | Under the head of liquidation account, which includes 400,- 
in the local Parliament to resign, and, as the representatives | 900,000 francs for the repair of the war material and for the 
appear to be generally in accord wlth their constituents and purchase of stores, 75,000,000 francs for the subsistence of the 
have resigned, the kingdom seems in a fair way before long German troops, and 275,000,000 francs for various indemnifi- 
to become disorganised. The Fiji Times publishes a state- | Cations. The Minister of F viguemtagl calculates “hat these 
ment by the planters and other residents of Ba of the reasons special branches of expenditure will in five years be reduced 
why they called upon their members to resign, which is not to 130,000,000 francs, which will be placed to the account of 
a hopeful document. Among other things they say :—‘ Self- the floating debt, the total of which is at present estimated at 
government having now been tried for more than a year in 847,000,000 francs, which sum includes 140,000,000 francs, the 
this country has proved to be such a signal and complete deficit of the budget of 1872. 

failure that we have abandoned all hope of any improvement 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, at their monthly 
-| board meeting the other day, resolved that the members of 
»| Parliament for that city should be earnestly requested to urge 
upon the attention of the Select Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the Civil Service expendi- 
ture, &c., the great necessary which exists for the consolida- 
tion and reform of the departments of Customs and Inland 
Revenue; also to impress upon the Select Committee the 
importance of inquiry into ‘the present mode of collecting, 
arranging, and publishing the information issved by the Bill 
of Entry, such inquiry to embrace the origin, constitution, 
and management of the Bill of Entry, and further, to ask the 
Committee to inquire into the present management of the 
Any suggestion made by the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce to the Select Committee will, 
no doubt, receive due attention, but it is to be hoped that the 
Committee will, in return, request the members for Man- 
chester to urge upon the attention of the Chamber of 
Commerce the great necessity which exists for some reform 
in the system under which cotton manufactures are at present 
prepared in Manchester for exportation to China, and also to 
impress on the Chamber the importance of a rigid inquiry 














| be a rush to England of adventurers similar to the rush to! into the whole question of “ Manchester Mildew,” 
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“ SUNSHINE IN THE RAIN.” 
BY J. F. WALLER. 


“ Look out, look out, my little maid ; 
The rain is falling fast, 

And 91] the sky with gathering shade 
Of cloud is overcast.” 

“Oh! mother dear, big drops I hear 
Beat on the window-pane, 

But in the sky a light I spy 
Of sunshine in the rain. 


The clouds rolled by, out broke the rays, 
Glinting athwart the shower, . 
Setting the rain-drops all a-blaze 
Like pearls on leaf and flower. 
“Oh! mother dear, the heaven is clear, 
The sky is blue again, 
The air is bright with jewelled light 
Of sunshine in the rain.” 


The ripening years passed o’er the maid 
Since that sweet summertide ; 

The girl is now a matron staid 
With children by her side. 

When round her life the clouds grow rife 
Of sorrow and of pain, 

She knows from Heaven that light is given 
Like sunshine in the rain. 

—Cassell’s 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A superb collection of the very finest class of foreign oil 

wintings, belonging to Mr. Charles F. Haseltine, of New 

ork and Philadelphia, is to be sold on the evenings of the 
21st, 22nd and 23rd of this month, at the Somerville Gallery, 
5th Avenue and 14th Street. 


Mr. Roe’s story, “ Barriers Burned Away,” has proved one 
of the greatest successes of the season. The thirteenth thou- 
sand has already been reached, and the demand is said to be 
increasing. It has been highly praised by such critics as Dr. 
Ripley of the 7ribune. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor is engaged on a work on “ Sound and 
Music.” It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

A meeting was held lately at the house of Mr. Routledge, 
in London, at which it was resolved to raise a memorial to 
the late Charles Knight, and a committee was appointed to 
take the necessary measures for the purpose. 

The first section of the werk for the Chaucer Society’s 
Concordance, namely, the “ Tales of the Priores3 and Sir 
Thopas,” has just been completed by Miss Eva C. Gordon, of 
i ga Dorking. More volunteers are wanted for the 
work, 

The Countess of Minto, the accomplished author of the 
“Memoir of Hugh Elliot,” published five years ago, is en- 
gaged upon a similar work concerning that gentleman’s elder 
brother, the first Earl of Minto, who was Governor General 
of Bengal, and Ambassador at Vienna, and held other high 
offices. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a poem by Mr. Eubule- 
Evans, entitled “ The Curse of Immortality,” which is likely 
to attract more than ordinary attention. 





MORE EDINBURGH CELEBRITIES. 


more especially was this the case early in the century tha 


things were different. The brilliant men of the past, th 


terest. 


bow himself out of the lecture-room. 
The Professor Monro, so courteously referred to by Knox 
was, I need hardly tell any one acquainted in the slightes 





The King of Siam has established two schools under Eng- 
lish masters at Bangkok, for the sons of the nobles, 

Mr. Gladstone has presented to the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould 
the sum of £50 from the royal bounty for the purchase of 
books. Mr. Baring-Gould is at present engaged in writing 
“ Lives of the Saints.” 

The ry | of the late Rev. Thomas Jackson, the 
eminent Wesleyan Minister, is to be published. 

A critical memoir of the late Emperor Napoleon IIL, to 
which is added a political poem on the state of society in 
France in 1771 and 1871, by Mr. George Browning, F.R.HLS., 
will be issued in a few days. 

Dr. Coindet has just presented to the Public Library of 
Geneva a complete manuscript of Rousseau’s “ Emile,” with 
corrections and notes in the author’s writing. 


A manuscript, of 84 folios, of the immortal astronomer, 
Copernicus, has ‘been found at Ermeland in Prussia. The 
subject is not stated. 

The Circle Club, a social ussociation of authors and artists, 
will issue an annual in May or June, to be called “ Holiday 
Papers.” It is to be illustrated by Marks, Val. Prinsep, Con- 
canen, Val. Bromley, and a host of eminent pencils. 

Mr. Ruskin has purchased for £1,000 a book of sketches, 
beceieg the title “ ins de Benozzo Gozzoli,” and found 
by MM. Lotichos, at Florence, in 1823. 

The discovery has just been made at Cologne of a fine 
sketch of one of the most celebrated paintings by Rubens, 
belonging to the church of St. Martin d’Alost. 


The death of M. Amedee Thierry, the historian, is an- 
nounced from Paris. 


The London Daily Telegraph has received a telegram from 
Mr. George Smith, who is now at Mossoul prosecuting his 
search for Assyrian records, stating that, thanks to the exer- 
tions of Sir Henry Elliot, the English Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish Government has sent orders to the 
Governor General of Bagdad, directing that Mr. Smith may 
be permitted to commence operations at once, and he has 
already made several discoveries. 

Meisonnier has just completed a picture for the Vienna 
Exposition, which was sold as soon as it was finished toa 
London dealer for nearly £5,000, and instantly resold, at an 
advance, it is reported, to Mr. Bolckow, M.P. It is one of 
the artist’s largest works, being twenty by twenty-four inches. 
It represents a village sign-painter, who has just given the 
finishing touch to an alehouse Bacchus, showing his handi- 
work to the landlord. 

The increasing number and success of afternoon perform- 
ances at the London theatres has, it is said, suggested a pro- 
ject for the establishment of a theatre specially dedicated to 
these performances. They are largely attended by persons 
living in the distant suburbs, who cannot conveniently at- 
tend in the evenings. 

Herr Pischek, the once famous German baritone, has just 
died at Sigmaringen, at the age of fifty-nine. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, held 
on the 15th ult., the Cunningham Gold Medal was presented 
to Sir William Robert Wilde, Knt., M.D., in recognition cf 
his valuable services in the compilation of the Muscum ca- 
talogue, and in the arrangement of the Museum, 


of professor of anatomy in the then famous medical faculty o 


their lectures qualify for degrees in medicine. They, how 


never understand what it was all about. 


was at an end for that day. 





. . ’ 
was the butt of the class one winter session. Indepen 


now, when general refinement, learning, and education are applause, in no way flattering to Mr. O’Leary’s pride. At 
confined to no particular class Thirty or forty years ago ast he could stand it no longer, and stood up in the theatre 


dressed in a most remarkable fashion, and wore pumps and 
white duck trousers summer and winter, with a long frock- 


. , . i at, leaving in the minds of spec- 
‘The professors of the university have always been the cen- | Ct buttoned up to his throat, 5 
ire of 3 a intellectual society of the Scottish manele: but | tators a suspicion of there being no shirt beneath. He gene- 


n rally entered the class late, and his entry was the signal for 


e| and appealed to the professor to put a stop to it. Monro 


ggeste if he ¢ i ittle earlier he might avoid 
Cullens, Gregorys, Monros, Dunbars, and others, were not | ¥ggested that if he came in a litt . 8 
dead, or had droavted so recently that their fame was still | ™@Ueh of the unwelcome plaudits with which he was greeted. 
green, while Hamilton, Hope, Jamieson, Allison, and John his evasive answer maddened our irate Celt. “Sir,” was 
Wilson, the famous “ Christopher North,” were in the zenith | ‘be reply, “ I see that ye are not only tolerating, but siding 
of their reputation. Naturally the old physician, whose re- and abetting of these riots and insults to me. Now, sirr, 
collections of his contemporaries we have jotted down in a|2llow me to — ye, that-if these proceediags are con- 
former article, had many quaint anecdotes to relate regard- tinued, I shall hold you responsible, and inflict upon ye the 
ing the famous professors or “extra academical” teachers of | 2®Stisement which your age and infirmities will admit of !” 
4 north cnt had known during the long years of his The idea of an undergraduate inflicting personal chastise- 
life. A few of these reminiscences pda ad So uhost jn- | ment on a university don within the walls of his own lec- 


ture-room was so brilliant, that for a moment the listeners 


x : . .._| were stupefied. But soon the ringing cheers which greeted 
Mh FI gh - in this eae — oe the bold speaker showed that the generous feelings of his 
bere’  aaggiags -oypse tes igh shanti in anything but fellow-students were touched. Ever after Mr. O'Leary was 
the milk of human kindness towards his professional saved all further annoyance, and to Monro’s credit, be it 
brethren, and if people had cared in these days to go to law said, no notice was taken of the egregious breach of discipline 
about libels, it is to be feared Knox would have been rarely his pupil had been guilty of. 
Were ever at his tongues ‘end. After atéracting immense | NeXt day the student would be seen sitting most gravely in 
classes, his career came very suddenly to a close. T need oo be ao — pay Fae Bee hE ntgegy Brel 
scarcely refer to the atrocious murders which two miscreants, a gto ce ak Ga ee cay sc ae Ge Ge ak 
named Burke and Hare, carried on for some time to supply Pee til the 4q hb P ‘bak & sank ia tone N 
the dissecting-rooms with “subjects.” They were finally | 220t¢r, until they reached to about a yard ip eng ae 
mea Mom = < cunts ik altel as uae Pen grey-haired old physicians as the most amusing part of their 
being supposed to be privy to these murders, though many |. - ~ 
considered him inuocent. The populace, however, were of a induced him to —— — terms phe 
different opinion. Knox’s house was mobbed, and though he weaped ww pag _ a He y option eee roe 9 
braved it out, he never afterwards succeeded in regaining | ™C>SUrate Ww! P . ag! , 
popular esteem. He was a splendid lecturer, and a man «Theol 5 » A 
who, amid all his self-conceit and malice, could occasionally a . a ee pram | ——_ Rmcegdban natlges ay | 
say a bitingly witty thing. It is usual with lecturers at their | VOTS¢S Cescript Ps Edw A Westen. t 
opening lecture to recommend text-books, and accordingly — _ pom pM J so renee orbes, late pro- 

nox would commence somewhat as follows: “ Gentlemen, | *°SS°F Of natu y y: 
there are no text-books Ican recommend. I wrote one my-| . ‘ cs i 
self, but it is poor stuff. I can'trecommend it. The man who | sider the spectacle of three fashionable physicians getting 
knows most about a subject writes worst on it. If you want | Very tipsy at a consultation in a judge’s house, or anywhere 
a good text-book on any subject, recommend me to the man | él, a very disgraceful and lamentable spectacle. And so it 
who knows nothing earthly about the subject. (That was| would be; but yet the old physician, whose memory sup- 
the reason that Doctor T: was asked to write the article,}plicd me with these reminiscences, could recollect such an 
Physical Geography, for the Encyclopedia Britannica). The |event. Nor was it looked upon in these heavy drinking days 
result is that we have no good text-book on anatomy. We | 8 anything but a remarkably good joke. I think it was the 
will have soon, however, Professor Monro is going to write | famous Doctor Cullen who told the story, but I will not be 
one.” ‘That was the finale, and, of course, brought down the | certain. He and two other physicians had an appointment 
house, when, with a sinister expression on his face, partly | for a consultation about the case of Lord ——, a judge of the 
due to long sarcasm and partly to the loss of an eye, he would | Court of Session in Edinburgh. On arriving at the house 


Sometimes Monro would request a student to take notes. 


wonder that Monro Tertius’s lectures are now recalled by 


whole medical studies in Edinburgh. cent 7 ne gga | 
to himself), an 


but occasionally curious students of biography will disinter 


T dare say, in these latter degenerate days, we should con- 


they were met by the judge’s clerk, a venerable old fellow, 


, | Whose preternaturally grave face betokened something un- 


t| usual. “ How is his lordship ?” was the naturalinquiry. To 


with the history of Scottish science, the professor of anatomy | Which the clerk replied, with a peculiar expression, “I hope 
in the university, and the third of that name who had filled | he’s weel!” The judge was dead, but the cautious Scot was 
the chair for one hundred and twenty years. They are well | 20t, even under the aflecting circumstances, going to commit 
remembered as the Monros, Primus, Secundus, and Tertius, | himself to a decided opinion with regard to his late master’s ’ 
and bear the relationship to each other of grandfather, father, | Welfare in his present unknown place of abode! The three 
and son. The first of the name was the founder of the | Physicians were of course exceedingly shocked at the sad 
Edinburgh School of Medicine, and one of the most distin-| event, and after expressing some of the commonplaces suit- 
guished men of his cay. The second was also an able and|able for the occasion, were about to take their departure. 
eminent man; while the third—the one to whom we will i D pert 
more particularly refer—was—well, not a very distinguished | gentlemen, you must na leave without takin’ a little refresh- 
man in any way. Nevertheless, in due course, as if by right} ment.” As the judge’s cellar was as celebrated as himself, no 
of birth, he succeeded his father in the very lucrative post | Objection was made to this hospitable invitation, and the 


But no; the old clerk had another duty to perform. “ Na, 


f| party were ushered into the dining-room, where their host 


the University of Edinburgh. _I say by right of birth; for if |for the time being proceeded to decant one of half a dozen 

it was not by that right he had'no others claim to fill the caair.| Of port standing on the sideboard. The port was excellent, 

He was not naturally a man deficient in ability, but was so|and after a couple of glasses they rose to leave. The clerk, 
insuflerably careless that soon he really forgot the elements | however, put himself between them and the door, and quietly i 
of the subject he had to teach. The students were not long | locking it and putting the key in his pocket, remarked, as he ' 
in learning this too, and accordingly sought their anatomical | filled the decanter a second time, “ Na, na, gentlemen, yer na : 
instructions elsewhere. Doctor Knox and others were what | gag awa’ yet. Amang the last words his lordship said to 
are called extra-academical lecturers. Their lectures quali-|™e were, ‘John, I'll have slipped awa’ before the doctors 
tied for all examining boards except the University of Edin-| come, but when they dae come jest ye see that they no gang 
burgh, which did not recognise them, and accordingly the | U 
students were compelled to attend the university poaiaenens quake port, and see they dae their duty to’t. It'll no be said f 
for their certificate, while they went to Knox and others to | that the last guests in ma hoose went hame sober.’ It was 

get their knowledge. Now-a-days these extra-academical | his last wish, gentlemen, and maun be obeyed ! 

lecturers are recognised by the university, are under the same |_| . mee rk tO 2 
laws as the university professors, and, with some restrictions, | friend, as he related him the anecdote, “ his lordship’s wish 


oot of this hoose sober. Bring up half a dozen of my Earth- ' 


“ And to tell you the truth,” was the doctor’s remark to my 


- | was strictly obeyed, for afore we left the table there was na 


ever, lecture at the same hour as the university professors. | ane 0 us could bite our thumb.” 
Knox, however, lectured at a different hour from Monro, a oI 
namely, exactly five minutes after the conclusion of the pro-| 2d loyal bumpers, when “ gentlemen” sat down early to, 
fessor’s lecture. Accordingly, the students trooped over|and rose up late from, the dining-table: when at certain 
from Munro to Knox, greatly to the annoyance, but in no | periods of the evening a boy was introduced under the table 
way to the loss, of the former. It may be well supposed that | to unlocse the neckcloths of gentlemen who fell down drunk ; 
during their enforced sttendence on Monro’s lectures they | 824 when a remonstrance at some one more temperate than 
did not spend much time in listening to what he had to say.|#nother passing the decanter was thought to be more strin- 
In fact, they used to amuse themselves duriag the hour of | gent if it was enforced by calling attention to the fact that 
is lecture, and always used to organise some great field days | the night was young yet—the callant’s no under the table! 

during the session. So lazy was Monro that he was in the | All classes of society crank, and drank frequently to excess 
havit of using his grandfather's lectures, written more than| too. A jovial farmer would go into a tavern when the land- 
one hundred years before. They were—as was the fashion | lady was “ setting” a hen, and would never come out again 
then—written in Latin, but his grandson gave a free transla- until the chickens were running about. His superiors might 
tion as he proceeded, without, however, taking the trouble to | Not carry things to such an excess, but a two days’ drinking- 
alter the dates. Accordingly, in 1820 or 1880 students used | bout was thought the most common thing in the world, and 
to be electrified to hear him slowly drawling out, “ When [| the capacity for standing a certain nuwber of bottles the test 
was in Padua in 1694.” This was the signal for the fun to | of a thorough good fellow. These were the days of five- 
begin. On the occasion when this famous speech was known \ 
to be due the room was always full, vt gos sooner was it|club called the Nine-Tumbler Club, the test of fitness for 
uttered than there descended showers of peas on the head of | entrance into which was the ability of the candidate, after 
the devoted professor, who, to the end of his life, could| drinking nine tumblers of hot whisky toddy, to pronounce 


It was a hard drinking time—a time of bacchanalian toasts 


bottle men, and in St. Andrew's University was a student's 


articulately the words, “ Bib-li-cal cri-ti-cism.” A miserly 


Another jubilee was when he was describing the structure | old laird used to make it his boast that so popular a man was 
ot the calf of the leg. Here are two muscles, called the semi- t L nis p t 
membranosus and seimitendinosus, lying one over the other,;}aud come home drunk with the sixpence still in his 
but which was which, the learned professor, for the life of | pocket. 
him, could never remember. Regularly every year, as the f 
time came, his assistant “ground him up” on the subject. {on account of his adherence to the House of Stuart, expressed 
Chalk marks and private notches were put upon them, but | himself, in the company of the friends who had gathered 
allin vain. As he came to the ticklish point all fled out of | round him to welcome him bac‘ again, thoroughly disgusted 
his head, and while the theatre was silent to await the com-| with the sober habits of the Parisians. “ I canna express to 
ing fun, he would cast anxious glances at the demonstrator, | ye, gentlemen, the satisfaction I feel in getting men of some 
but to no eftect. Then, in desperation, he would push his|Sense about me, after being sa lang plagued wi’ a set o’ fules 
porcupine quill beneath them, and blandly remark, “Gen-|nae better than brute beasts, that winna drink mair than 
tlemen, these are the semimembranosus and semitendinosus| What serves them!” Another gentleman who had disin- 
muscles!” Then followed gallons of peas, and the lecture | herited his son, reinstated him in his rights when he disco- 


he that he could go to market with sixpence in his pocket, 


Lord Nairne, after returning from his long exile in France, 


vered, after a separation of some years, that the lad was a 


In such a class all sorts of queer scenes were of frequent | fair and sound drinker. Another (a baronet) observing that 
vecurrence, An Irish student called, let us - eo the family tutor—a licentiate of the church—kept his seat 
dently 


aiter all the other guests at the dinner-table had fallen be- 





of his nationality, never very popular jn Edinburgh, hej neath it, asked if he “could snuff the candle,” The tutor 
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was successful in his efforts, and then, so pleased was the | 
baronet, that there and then he exclaimed “ for this Pll pre- | 
sent you to the West Kirk of Greenock, when it becomes | 
vacant.” The church referred to was one of the best livings | 
in Scotland, and the tutor, doubtless, thought that a promise | 
made at such atime would not be very strictly respected by 
the patron when sober. Nevertheless, when a few 

afterwards the living fell vacant, he went to the baronet’s | 


agent, and told him of the incident. The factor considered | chemist of that age—and Doctor Hutton, the founder of the | offe 


for some time, and then asked, “ Was he drunk or sober | 
when he made the promise ?” 

“T fear all but quite drunk,” said the young clergyman. 

“Then you are sure of the living,” was the factor’s reply, 
for while Sir sometimes is oblivious of what he says 
when he is sober, he is sure to remember everything he says 
when drunk.” 

And he was right, for the reverend toper filled the pulpit, 
and drank at the tables of the hard-drinking gentlemen of 
West Greenock for many years after. 

A man who did not drink, and drink hard too, was ept to 
be thought boorish, and had as little chance of mingling in 
the convivial society of the district he lived in as an Irish 
gentleman of the same period who didn’t “ blaze.’ My old 
iriend used to tell an anecdote of a clergyman of his ac- 
quaintance who was utterly shocked when administering 
consolation to a dying Highland chief, to be asked if there 
“was any whisky in heaven?’ And, half apologetically, 
“Ye ken, sir, i’s no that I care for it, but it looks weel on 
the table.” 

The drinking propensity of the age was not, as the 
Greenock anecdote will have told the reader, limited to 
jovial farmers and lairds. The«hurch was in no way back 
in claiming a place in that bibulous age. The late Very Rev. 
Doctor Baird, Principal of the University of Edinburgh, used 
to tell a story to the effect that in his youth he was officiating 
in a distant parish for the clergyman who was then absent 
from home. In the evening he dined with the chief pro- 
psietor, and while in the drawing-room before dinner, he got 
into talk with another.of the guests, who soon discovered 
that they had a common friend in Edinburgh. This accord- 
ingly was a new Yond of friendship, and it was probably 
owing to this that Doctor Baird’s newly-acquired friend— 
who happened also to be a clergyman—took him by the 
button-hole as the butler announced dinner, and gravely 
whispered, “ Tak’ ma advice and bend weel into the Madvira 
at denner, for it’s deevelish little o’t ye’ll get here after!” The 
utmost praise another clergyman of the same period would 
assign to the French, of whom he had a most wholesome 
hatred, was, “ Well, well,” in a forgiving tone of voice, 
“there’s nae use denying the bodies brew gude drink,” and 
as he sipped another glass of claret, he looked around as if 
he ought to have gained much credit for the extreme liber- 
ality of his sentiment. Another Highland minister is re- 
ported to have preached a sermon against evil drinking 
something after the following strain, only I have toned down 
his Gaelic accent somewhat. “ Ma freends,” he remarked, 
“dinna aye be dram, dram, drammin’. Of coorse ye may 
tak’ a dram for your mornin’; everybody docs that when he 
gets up; and maybe another as he looks up the sheep, and 
ane to refresh ye when ye come in. Maist folk tak’ ane at 
breakfast. (I myself indeed tak’ twa for my stomach), and 
ye canna well get through to twelve o'clock without meeting 
a friend, and then maist folk have ane, unless indeed in ex- 
traordinary circumstances. Of course ye'll hev ane at dinner, 
and maybe a settler up in the shape o’ a snifter in the after- 
noon. At supper everybody tak’s a tumbler o’ toddy, or may 
be twa, unless y’ve been eatin’ haggis, when it’s necessary to 
tak’ a thimblefu’ of gude Glenleevet, and afore a body 
gangs to bed they tak’ ane or twa tumblers (I myself denna 
sleep without it). That’s a’ richt, friends, but for ony sake 
dinna be aye dram, dram, drammin’!” ‘The same worthy 
used to remark that “ whisky’s a bad thing,” and ther, as if 
to qualify such a dangerous sentiment, “especially bad 
whisky.” 

This was in the early years of the century, but not over 
thirty years ago—(the writer did not require the aid of the 
old physician’s memory to recal this anecdote): A certain 
judge of the Court of Session, whose name is famous far 
beyond Edinburgh, was returning late one night, or early one 
morning, from a jovial party, so intoxicated that he could not 
find his own house. Lord R. was, however, not a man to be 
put out, so he quietly stepped up to a watchman, and in a 
careless tone of voice inquired: 

“ Honest man, could ye tell me where Lord R. (mentioning 
his own name) lives?” 

The watchman raised his lantern to the face of the 
inquirer. “ Why, you're him!” 

“Ah! honest man, well Ijken that,’yjwas the careless 
reply ; “ but where do I live ?” 

Happily for Scotland these drunken days are over, and 
though she still bears the reputation of being by no means 
the soberest of the three kingdoms, yet her drunken fashions 
have descended from the educated and great of the land to 
another stratum of society, where the vice, if as deplorable, 
is more to be excused. Were I to tell you all the quaint 
tales of old Edinburgh that occur to me, I fear that even a 
sederunt of the St. Andrew’s Nine-Tumbler Club would be 
insufficient. One more and I have done. At the beginning 
of this century, and for years far into it, there was nu more 
popular man in Edinburgh society than Doctor Hope—pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the university. A bachelor, most 
punctilious in his dress, and abounding in very nicely turned 
periods of small talk, there was no man more in favor with 
the ladies than the courtly professor. Accordingly, when he 
would enter the “ assembly” some evening, bowing on every 
side, the band would strike up (in neat allusion to his blarney) 
Hope told a Flattering Tale, and then he would again bow in 
protusion on every side, quite understanding the allusion and 
the compliment. Just about that period there was a furore 
among the ladies of the modern Athens for “ higher female 
education”—a furore which has in these latter days revived. 
Accordingly, Doctor Hope was importuned by his female 
friends to give them some lectures in chemistry. He agreed, 
but the university authorities ruled that it was against law 
for ladies to pass Doctor Hope’s laboratory through the 
university gates. The professor was not long in overcoming 
this difficulty, for he had a window which opened to the 
street (South College-street), and accordingly through it the 
ladies entered his lecture room for a whole winter. So 
successful were these and subsequent courses that the pro- 
fessor accumulated from them more than a thousand pounds, 
which, quite forgiving the university senate the ungenerous 
trick they had played on him in trying to stop the course of 
lectures trom which the money was derived, he devoted the 
sum to founding certain Hope scholarships in chemistry in 
the university. Curiously enough, three years ago one of 
these was won by a young lady: but the senate, who had 
permitted her to attend the lectures, ruled against her hold- 





ing the emolument, on the ground that no provision was 
made for a woman holding it! 

Jovial parties in taverns were long the rule in old Edin- 
burgh, and are, though to a smaller extent, stillin vogue. In 
those days they were, however, quite in fashion. The 
Noctes Ambrosian will have familiarised most of the read- 


years | ers of this article with the intellectual products of some of | swoop. 


them. At one of them Doctor Black—the most eminent 
Huttonian School of Geological Philosophy (which still 
holds sway), were once dining together, and got into a most 
philosophical discussion regarding snails as an article of food. 
No doubt the hated French ate them, but still why should 
they be worse food than oysters—were not they both mol- 
luses ? Finally they concluded to try them, and in due course 
a dish of suails was set before each. But they were one 


liking to be the first to give it up. Doctor Black, who was a 


don’t you think these molluscs are just a little, a very little 
peculiar ?” 


who instantly flung them from him with the exclamation: 
“ Peculiar ! d——d peculiar, d——d peculiar !” 

It was not a polished expression, but it was characteristic 
of the age and the man. 


Round. 





CAPRI. 


the most beautiful. 


into the first of a chain of islands which stretch across the Ba 
of Naples. 


one of these caverns as the scene of its closing adventure ; 
strange than the scene which he sketches, the deep blue 


the silvery look of the diver as he plunges into the waves, 
Twice in their cour-e the cliffs reach a height of thirteen 
hundred feet above the sea, but their grandeur is never the 
barren grandeur of our Northern headlands ; their sternest 
faces are softened with the vegetation of the South; the 
myrtle finds root in every cranny, and the cactus clings to 
the bare rock front from summit tu base. A cliff wall 
hardly inferior in grandeur to that of the coast runs across 
the midst of the island, dividing it into an upper and 
lower plateau, with no means of communication save the 
famous rock stairs, the ‘* Steps of Anacapri,” soon to be 
replaced by a daring road which is being driven along the 


serves as an admirable shelter to Capri below, and it is with 
Capri that the ordinary visitor is alone concerned. 
thing which strikes one is the smaliness of the place. ‘The 


half across, and, as we have seen, a good half of this space is 
Capri which becomes one of its greatest charms. It would be 
hard, in fact, to find any part of the world where so much and 
such varied beauty is packed into so small a space. ‘The visi- 
tor who lands from Naples or Sorrento mounts steeply up the 
slopes of a grand amphitheatre flanked on either side by the 
cliffs of St. Michael and Auacapri to the white line of the 
of its church lifted weirdly against the sky, 
reaches a plateau crowned with the grey mass of a convent, 
and then plunges over crag and cliff back again to the sea. 
headland which fronts the headland of Sorrento. 


boldest scale. 


This was enough for the now thoroughly disgusted Hutton, | dom which the American girl votes it. 


light which turns the rocks into turquoise and emerald, or | ¢#™el-driver !” 


face of the cliff. The upper plateau of Anacapri is cold and | What I saw, which 1¢ in 
without any striking points of scenery, but its huge mass land, from the highest downward, and be a gratification to 


village on the central ridge, with the strange Saracenic domes |is a branch of the great Anazeh tribe. 


‘To the east of these central valleys a steep rise of ground | (livorce his r D y 
ends in the ruins*of the Palace ot ‘Tiberius aud the great | year in Damascus (which to him was like what London or 
Every- | Paris would be to us), for her pleasure, and half in the desert, 
where the forms of the scenery are on the largest aud | to lead his natural lite. 


= 


| the foreign world of Capri. The casual Yankee girl who rurs 
| over to ‘*do” the Blue Grotto votes the place a bore in an hour 
or two, and sails off to the balls and cotillons of Nice. Even 
the rheumatic dowagers, the botanical young maidens, and the 
inevitable chaplain, who hover vulture-like over the pretty 
nooks of the world, find Capri too ‘‘ uuiuteresting” for their 
Its one shop is the barber’s shop in the Piazza, its one 
public building the communal round house where the solitary 
nder against the laws of Capri may be seen playing crib- 
bage through the lattice with the sympathising loungers with- 
out. There is but a single road, and that still incomplete ; 
and there are no wheeled vehicles beyond a single cart, the 
first which has appeared in Capri and at which its children 
| still stare at as a prodigy. The island is a patadise of silence 
| for those to whom silence is a delight. One wanders about in 
| the vineyards without a sound save the call of the vinedressers ; 


thing and philosophy another, and for some time both savans | one lies on the cliffand hears athousand fect below the dreamy 
pecked about the dish, not making much way, but neither | wash of the sea. 


There is hardly the cry of a bird to break 
the spell; even the girls who meet one with a smile on the 


most polite man, at last began to remark, “ Doctor Hutton, | hillside smile quietly and gravely in the Southern fashion as 


they pass by. Itis the stillest place that the sun shines ou ; 
but with all its stillness, it is far from being the home of bore- 
There are, in fact, 
few places in the world so full of interest. The artist finds a 
world of “studies” in its rifts and cliff walls, in the sailor 
groups along its beach, and the Greek faces of the girls in its 


Vith it we will close these remin- | Vineyards, 
iscences of the old doctors of Edinburgh as they lived and 
moved across the old physician’s memory.—All the Year 


— —_——— 


THE STORY OF LADY ELLENBOROUGH. 


Mrs. Isabel Burton writes under date Trieste, March 19, to 
the Pall Mall Gazette: Will you allow me to contradict, 2s 


We can hardly wonder at the love of artists for Capri, for, the editor of the Zrvester Zeitung has done here, the corres- 
of all the winter resorts of the South, Capri is beyond question pondent at Beyrout, who writes to the German Gazette of 
Physically indeed it is little more than a : : 
block of limestone which has been broken off by some natural know where to begin, but I must do it to keep my last pro- 
convulsion from the promontory of Sorrento, and changed by | Mise to her. i cus whil 
the strait of blue water which now parts it from the mainland husband, Capt. Burton, was Consul there, and in daily inter- 


Vienna concerning the late Lady Ellenborough ? 1 scareely 
I lived for two years at Damascus while my 


course with the subject of this paragraph. Knowing that 


Bab the endte fences which covered 4h foom the | Bit he death all sorts of untruths would appear i: the pa- 
continent have given a grandeur and variety to its scenery | Pe's very painful to her family—as, indeed, she was not spared 
which contrast in a strangely picturesque way with the nar-| While living—she wished me to write her biography, and 
rowness of its bounds. ‘There are few coast-lines which can | $¢V€ me an hour a day until it was accomplished. 
rival in sublimity the coast-line around Capri; the cliff wall of | 8Ot spare herself, dictating the bad with the same frankness 
sheer rock broken only twice by little dips which serve as |S the good. I was pledged not to publish this until after her 
landing places for the island, and pierced at its base by ‘‘ blue death and that of certain near relatives; but I am in a po- 
grottoes” and ‘* green grottoes,” which have become famous | Sition to state that there is a grain of truth to a ton of falsc- 
from the strange play of light within their depths. ‘The hood in the paragraph from Beyrout, and inasmuch as Bey- 
readers of Hans Andersen’s ‘*Improvisatore” will remember | Ut is only seventy-two miles from Damascus, the writer 


She did 


must know that as well as I do. It must have come from a 


but, strange as Andersen's description is, it is far less|¥€ry Common source when such English as th's is used: 


“ Between Beyrout and Damascus she got pleased with tle 
It suggests a discharged lady’s maid, I left 
Damascus just a year and a half ago, in the middle of the 
night, and she was the last friend to see me out of the city, 
As she wrung my hand, these were her last words: “ Do nct 
forget your promise if I die and we never meet again.” I 
replied: “ Inshallah, I shall soon return.” She rode a black 
thoroughbred Arab mare, and, as far as I could see anything 
in the moonlight, her large, sorrowful, blue eyes, glistenivg 
with tears, haunted me. I cannot meddle with the past witl - 
out infringing on the biography confided to me, but I can say 
a few words concerning her life, dating from her arrival in 
the East about sixteen years age, as told me by herself and 
by those now a there, and I can add my testimony as to 

believe will interest every one in Eng- 


those more nearly concerned. About sixteen years go, tired 


The first | Of Europe, Lady Ellenborough conceived the idea of visiting 


the East, and of imitating Lady Hester Stanhope and Lady 


whole island is only some four miles long and a mile and a| Mary Wortley Montagu. (There is also a French lady, Mme, 


de la Tour d’ Auvergne, who has built herself a temple on the 


practically inaccessible, ‘But it is just the diminutive size of |top of Mount Olivet, and lives there still.) Lady Ellen- 


borough arrived at Beyrout and went to Damascus, where 
she arranged to go to Bagdad across the Desert. A Bedouin 
escort for this journey was necessary, and as the Mezrab 
tribe occupied the ground, the duty of commanding 
the escort devolved upon Shaykh Mijwal, a young 
brother of Shaykh Mohammad, chief of this tribe, which 
On the journey the 


Over the crest of }young Shaykh fell in love with this beautiful woman, who 
this ridge a counter valley falls as steeply to the south till it | possessed all the qualities that could fire the Arab imagina- 


tion. Even two years ago she was more attractive than half 
the young oe of our time, It ended by his proposing to 
Loslem wives and to marry her; to pass half the 


The romantic picture of becoming a 


The great conical Tors, ‘Tuoro-grande, and | queen of the desert and of the wild Bedouin tribes exactly 


Tuoro-piccolo, the boldly searped rock of Castiglione with | suited her wild fancies, and was at once accepted, and she 


nook has its own independent charm. 
top to bottom in the thick greenery of the lemon or 


blue strip of sea seems to have been cunningly let in 


dusty grey with wild cactus; thickets of delightful greenery, 
where one lies hidden in the dense scrub of myrtle and arbu- 
tus; olive-yards creeping thriftily up the hillsides, and over 
the cliffs and down every slope, aud into every rock-corner 
where the Caprese peasant-farmer can find footing ; home- 
steads of grey stone with low domed Oriental roofs on which 
women sit spinning, their figures etched out against the sky ; 
gardens where the writhed fig-trees stand barely waiting for 
the foliage of the spring ; nooks amidst broken boulders, and 
vast fingers of rock, with the dark mass of the carouba flinging 
its shade over them; heights from which one looks suddenly 
northward and southward over a hundred miles of sea—this 
is Capri. The sea is everywhere. At one turn its waters go 
flashing away unbroken by a single sail towards the far-off 
African coast, where the Caprese boatmen are coral-fishing 
through the hot summer months; at another the eye ranges 
over the tumbled mountain masses above Amalfi to the dim 
sweep of coast where the haze hides the temples of Pestum ; 
at another the Bay of Naples opens suddenly before us, Vesu- 
vius and the blue deep of Castellamare and the white city- 
line along the coast seen with a strange witchery across 
twenty miles of clear air. 

Beautiful as the place is, it is luckily dull enough to 
escape the rush of visitors which is fast turning every nook 
of the Riviera into a little Brighton. ‘There is as yet no 
kind of society; the strangers are few; an English resident 
or two, a dozen winter exiles, half a dozen artists make up 





its crown of mediwval towers, lead up the eye to the huge} was married in spite of all opposition made by her friends 
cliff wall of Anacapri, where, a thousand feet above, the ae ha British Consulate, 

white hermitage on Monte Solaro glimmers out fitfully from | Matom R 
its sereen of cloud. Among the broken heights to the east | Mrs. Digby El Mezrab, and was horrified when she found 
or in the two central valleys there are a hundred different | that she had lost her nationality by her marriage, and had 
walks and a thousand different nooks, and each walk and | become a Turkish subject. 


She was married according to 
ommedan law, changed her name to that of the Hon. 


For fifteen years she lived, as she 


Steeps clothed from | died, the faithful and affectionate wife of the Shaykh, to 


whom she was devotedly attached, Half the year was passed 


orange; sudden breaks like that of Metromania, where a] ina very pretty house she built at Damascus just without the 


gates of the city, and the other six months were passed ac- 


among the rocks; backgrounds of tumbled limestone, slopes | cording to his nature in the desert in the Bedouin tents of 


the tribe. In spite of this hard life, necessitated by accom- 
modating herself to his habits—for they were never apart— 
she never lost anything of the English lady, nor the softness 
ofa woman. She was “grande dame au bout des doigts” in 
sentiment, voice, manner, and speech. She never said or did 
anything you could wish otherwise. She kept all his respect, 
and was the mother and the queen of his tribe. In Damascus 
we were only nineteen Europeans, but we all flocked around 
her with affection and friendship. The natives the same. As 
to strangers, she only received those who brought a letter of 
introduction from a friend or relative, but this did not hinder 
every ill-conditioned passer-by from boasting of his intimacy 
with the Elouse of Mezrab, and recounting the untruths 
which he invented, pour se faire, valoir, or to sell his book or 
newspaper at a better profit. She understood friendship in 
its best and fullest sense, and for those who enjoyed her con- 
fidence it was a treat to pass the hours with her. She spoke 
French, Italian, German, Slav, Spanish, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Greek as she spoke her native tongue. She had all the tastes 
of a country life, and occupied herself alternately with paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, or with her garden-flowers, or poultry, 
or with her thoroughbred Arab mares, or Carrying out some 
improvement. She was thoroughly a connoisseur in each: f 
her amusements or occupations. ‘To the last she was tresh 
and young; beautiful, brave, refined, and delicate. “ Bon 
sang ne peut mentir.” Her heart au fond was noble; she 
was Charitable to the poor, She regularly attended the Pro- 
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testant church, and often twice on Sundays. She fulfilled all 


the duties of a good Christian lady and an English woman. 
She is dead. All those who knew her in her latter days will 
weep for her. She had but one fault (and who knows if it 
was hers), washed out by fifteen years of goodness and re- 
pentance. Let us hide it and shame those who seek to drag | 
up the adventures of her wild youth to tarnish so good a} 
memory. Itequiescat in pace. 


—_—_——»——_——. 


THE MODERN ROMAN. 


The Roman is frugal; he wastes nothing. When he kills 
even achicken he saves the blood and makes it into pud- 
dings. Goldfinches, tomtits, and little fishes about half an 
inch long are not neglected as useless, but are collected in 
sufficient quantities to furnish a meal. The taste for devour- 
ing these miserable fry is nothing new in that locality. 
“ Augustus Cesar,” says Suetorius, “ secundarium panem et 
minutos pisciculos maxime appetebat,” was particularly fond 
of household or brown bread and very tiny little fishes. The 
discovery of whitebait in the Thames has inoculated the 
British with similar tastes. The Roman applies to a useful 
purpose that which the poorest Englishman would consider 
as offal, and would throw upon a dunghill with contempt and 
disgust. : 

it is seriously affirmed that cats occasionally form part of 
his diet. He certainly does allow dog-fish, otters, and the 
repulsive cuttle-fisi to enter into his bill of fare. He eats 
with relish the lowest description of food; roasted chestnuts 
during their season, are his mf bread. In summer large, 
coarse-looking gourds, baked till they are soft, and in winter 
the seeds which are washed from them, furnish a consider- 
able article of, consumption. Woodpeckers, magpies, jays, 


that can be gathered which is not poisonous, thistle-roots, 
dandelion, shoots of the hop plant, and wild asparagus do not 
want for purchasers in the Roman markets. Prejudice alone, 
and not reason, prevents us from following the Reman ex- 
— in this respect. 

He is independent in his habits, particularly when belong- 
ing to the middle or lower classes of society, and wants but 
little assistance from others. He can cook his own dinner, 
fetch his own wine from the shop, arrange his own room, 
and mend his own clothes. He is always a much better 
manager and housekeeper than his wife, who gencrally seems 
conscious of ber inferiority, and entrusts all domestic arrange- 
ments to her lord and master. It is quite common in Rome, 
on the morning of a holiday, to see a party of men assembled 
on some sunny bank in a retired situation, darning their 
stockings, patching their coats, and performing for them- 
selves those sundry repairs which other men of their class 
would insist upon having done by their wives. 

He is civil, good-natured, and obliging. He is accustomed 
to an intercourse with strangers, and thinking himself to a 
certain degree their superior, is amused, not annoyed, by their 
oddities. He was trained to gentlemanly habits, while we 
were painted savages. He still bears marks of this his- 
torical fact, and still considers us as in some degree barba- 
rians. If you turn into a wine-shop or eating-house in Rome 
among the lowest of the people, you will never be hustled or 
robbed, or kicked out, as under similar circumstances might 
possibly be your fate in London. On the contrary, you will 
rather be assisted to get anything you may want, and will 





neither be received nor dismissed with anything but polite- 
ness. If in the market place you stop to stare at the costume 
of a peasant, he will not be offended at your curiosity, or 
attack you with abuse, but will give you a smile, and perhaps 
a bow, and will cast a glance of inquiry at your costume in 
return. If you halt at a stall to examine some unknewn 
article, and ask its name, the owner may laugh perhaps at 
your ignorance, but will always do his best to explain the 
title and properties of the object of your admiration. 


——__s—_——. 
THIERS. 


Thiers indulges in omniscience as a smoker in cigars, or a 
Bacchanal in wines. The Great Unknown is to the President 
of the French Republic simply a full-flavored morsel, a mellow 
drop to roll on the tip of his eloquent tongue. Bacon took 
all knowledge for his province. Thiers succeeds to all knowl- 
edge as his inheritance. The humble Newton described him- 
self as a mere child picking up shells on a beach, while the 
boundless Ocean of Knowledge rolled before him unexplored. 
The stars came to Thiers to be named. These protensions, 
however, to a prerogative, hardly, if at all, short of divine, 
have formed the theme of one of the most remarkable lampoons 
that have been published for some time: ‘*The Man who 
Knows Everything.” ‘This is a more enviable distinction than 
**'The Man of Sedan,” and more definite than the ‘‘ Man in the 
Moon.” It shows us how Thiers out-Herods Herod, out-Pio 
Nonos Pio Nono, how he has established a sort of secular infalli- 
bility on his own account, without an Ccumenical Council to 
give him a lift to heaven. There is nothing which Thiers 
does not know, from the command of an army to the cookery 
ofachop. He talks encyclopedias. He would lecture Moltke 
on the art of war, Vattel on gastronomy, Ingres on painting. 
Certes, M. Sarcisque is to be congratulated both in his subject 
and his treatment. The interview which he records with such 
gusto between Thiers and Bazaine is in itself a poem. On 
the arrival of the Marshal, Thiers burst out, ‘I was waiting 
for your visit, being very anxious to explain the very unfortu- 
nate and disastrous capitulation of Metz.” The Marshal stood 
aghast. 

Thiers proceeded to demonstrate how he was more familiar 
with the whole business than he was himself, procuring a few 
parcels of the information lodged in the mammoth warehouse 
of his brains from German generals, English journalists, and 
the European Bismarck. For two hours he pictured to Bazaine 
the details of the scene in which he had been chief actor. 
Finally he bowed him out of the chamber, gave him his hand, 
and thanked Bazaine for the gems of edifying conversation 
which he had showered out of the casket of his special expe- 
rience,saying that ‘‘assuredlyhistorycan only be written by those 
who are fortunate enough to hear it narrated by men who have 
taken part in it.” It will thus be seen that Thiers knows 
everything. He has the usual number of minds, but that one 
answers every purpose. In fact, what Thiers knows startlingly 
reminds one of Castor’s nose. The celebrated feature served 
its master for ea pickax. When he snored, as Wordsworth 
said of the sonnet in the hands of Milton, “the thing became 
a trumpet.” It was a billhook for a vintage, an anchor for a 
ship, a coulter for a plow, a hook for fishing, a chisel for car- 
pentering, a hatchet, a knocker for adoor. The all-embracing 
cranium of Thiers is equally versatile. Among its brilliant 
uses it anchors the State, fishes for fame, knocks at the door of 


argh blows it own trumpet, and interrogates Bazaino,— 
rk Blue, 








OLD ADAM. 


A “grand old gardener ?”—Not at all! 
Adam, in sooth, was somewhat small ; 
His tribe have dwindled since the Fall, 
Or he, at anyrate, 
Was squab as any Dutchman’s tub. 
Yet gardeners like old Adam Shrub 
Are rare in what old fogies dub 
“ These days degenerate.” 


I do not think that he was pat in 

That many syllabled dog-Latin 

That modern gardeners love to chat in 
(To my distraction) ; 

I never heard him call a blossom 

The Crambocrakja Polyglossum, 

But this sad lack disturbed his bobsom— 
No, not one fraction ! 


Perhaps ’twas little to ceplore ; 
Others, indeed, might be far more 
Versed in mere dull botanic lore 
And nomenclature ; 
Old Adam chiefly cared to know, 
How best to make his garden glow, 
Perchance less like a “ Flower-show,” 
But more like Nature. 


And surely, since the untimely blight 

Of earth’s first garden, never sight 

Of floricultural delight, 
So glad and glowing, 

Such Paradise for eyes and noses, 

Such store for “ bowpots” and for posies, 

Was seen as when old Adam’s roses 
Were “ all ablowing.” 


I, a young “ pickle” rising seven, 
Esteemed the place a very heaven ; 
Yet would at that sweet age have given, 
Tl frankly own, a 
Whole world of stocks and roses for a 
Free entree to the orchard. Flora 
l loved exceedingly, yet more, a 
Great deal—Pomona! 


O Adam, were there ever grown 
Such pears? such toothsome peaches known ? 
Or plums, with ‘lavor all their own, 

As grew thy trees on? 
Or what were sweeter than to win 
Leave—granted with thy puckered grin— 
To visit that old orchard in 

The strawberry season ? 


The Sciences were nought to Shrub, 
But then Smelfungus—there’s the rub !— 
This sciolist, this squat Dutch tub, 
This void rotundity, 
Roses and ribstones made to grow / 
I have a modern gardener now, 
Of Scottish accent, ponderous brow, 
And great profundity. 


Adam, by simple “ rule of thumb,” 

Grew peach and pippin, pear and plum, 

In wealth whose sight would just strike dumb 
My man M‘Slumber. 

He, with much scientific fluster, 

Last season just contrived to muster 

Six pears, two pines, of grapes a cluster, 
And one cucumber! * 


My walks are painfully precise, 

My beds are planned with quaint device, 

Trim streaks of flowers grow coldly nice 
In every border; 

But oh for Adam’s rosy banks, 

His walls of lilies, ranks on ranks, 

His walks all windings, quips, and crankc, 
And sweet disorder ! 


I well remember how, when I 

Was wooing winsome Cicely, 

We twain would stroll, with norfé to spy 
Save Shrub the artful, 

Among the roses white and red, 

That topped my darling’s dainty head 

(She’d beg a few—old Adam said : 
“ Marm—take a cartful”), 


He'd dodge and dive with zeal discreet, 
What time he heard our loitering feet ; 
Or sternly guard our Sacred Seat 
Among the laurels. 
Those hollyhocks were high, but he 
Some snatched salutes was bound to see, 
Nor wholly unaware could be 
Of tiffs and quarrels. 


But who more Sphinx-like, staid and bland, 
Than Adam, watering-pot in hand, 
When, giving him “ good-evening” (and 
Perhaps a “ tip” too), 
We'd part ?—As who should say : “ Why, bless 
Your hearts—d’ye think I even guess 
What Master Frank made bold to press 
On cheek and lip too ?” 


Brave quaint old boy! I'll ne’er forget 
The hours I passed, and dream of yet, 
Among the roses dewy-wet, 
And bosky copses 
Of that old garden. Shrub is dead. 
He left no enemies, ’tis said, 
Save what he'd call, with face flushed red, 
“Them dratted wopses !” 


His garden now—oh! desecration, 

Fit theme for the vituperation 

Of Ruskin !—is—a railway station 
On the high level! 

’Tis well old Adam’s dead, or who 

Knows but Ae’d swear, as sages do, 

That all things now are going to 
The—Prince of Evil! 


—Chambers's, 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


There are abundant instances of the reciprocal influence 
of the imaginatior and the physical organisation. Common- 
place, however, as is the doctrine, we have perhaps hardly 
learned to apply it as systematically as could be wished. 
One favorite piece of contemporary slang sets forth the ad- 
vances of physical education. Our young men interpret this 
theory after their own fashion by endeavoring to convert 
themselves into finished athletes. But the misfortune is that 
they overlook the intimate connection between the two pur- 
poses of education. They argue—assuming, indeed, that 
they argue at all, which is, we need not add, a very bold as- 
sumption—that because the mind and the body are inti- 
mately connected therefore the more you develop your body 
the more you must improve the mind. The fallacy is obvi- 
ousenough. Neither the mind nor the body can be in per- 
fect order without a corresponding development of its ally ; 
and any change in one reacts upon the other. But it does 
not follow that you can stimulate the imagination by im- 
proving the digestion, or, reciprocally, that a cultivated ima- 
gination is incompatible with dyspepsia. No part of this 
complex machinery can be touched without some influence 
being propagated to every other purt; but the inference is 
not that we are at liberty to attend exclusively to one set of 
functions, but, on the contrary, that a goed system of educa- 
tion should regard the barmonious development of all. 

Familiar as the observation is in theory, it is strange to 
observe how completely it is neglected in practice. Mr. W. 
R. Greg hss lately pablished an interesting essay on the 
Non-survival of the Fittest. If we examine into the mean- 
ing of his rather melancholy forebodings, we find that 7 
rest chiefly on the neglect of which we are speaking. We 
will take one instance. The “ fittest,” in one sense of the 
word, are the men of highly-developed brains. Now it is 
said that in America, for example, the most intelligent and 
cultivated classes scarcely increase at all; while they are 
being gradually swallowed up by the comparatively brutal 
and ignorant, but more prolific masses. If this be true, itis 
really a case of the evil consequences of one-sided develop- 
ment. One class cultivate brain at the expense of the mus- 
cle; and the other muscle to the neglect of brain. Now, 
whatever the value of our higher faculties, it is plain that 
the lower are in one sense more necessary ; they supply the 
base without which there can be no satisfactory superstruc- 
ture. A man can manage to live, and even to thrive, with a 
very limited allowance of intellect; but nobody, were hea 
Shakspeare and a Newton combined, could thrive or live 
without a stomach. If, therefore, society is so organized in 
any case as to stimulate intellectual activity at the price of 
the still more essential quality of sheer vitality, we shall have 
such a phenomenon as that which Mr. Greg laments. With 
all the advantages of keener intelligence, the weaker race 
will be gradually worn down by the stronger. The fittest— 
if by the fittest we mean the cleverest—will not survive ; but 
the true inference will be, that in the case suggested the fit- 
test are really the most vigorous. In short, it is plain enough 
that, permanently toimprove any breed of men, their animal 
nature must be developed simultaneously with their spiritual 
faculties. However civilised we may become, that nation 
will have the best of it in the long run which has the tough- 
est physical fibre, and the problem is how to combine this 
with the greatest intellectual energy. 

If we ask how far our modern methods are favorable to 
such a result, the answer does not at first sight appear to be 
encouraging. Granting the general proposition that physical 
and spiritual health are closely connected, the doctrine 
scarcely secms to be verified in individual cases. There is an 
obvious limitation to Mr. Galton’s doctrive of hereditary 
genius. It has been often said since the time of Bacon— 
though we do pot know that any one has collected statistics 
to prove the fact—that great men seldom leave descendants. 
If we run over a few of the most eminent names in English 
literature, it certainly strikes one that the doctrine has at 
least a prima facie justification. If we take the eminent 
names that occur at the moment, they almost all give the 
same result. Nobody now living can boast of a descent from 
Bacon himself, or frem Shakspeare, or Milton, or Hobbes, or 
Newton, or Locke, or Swift, or Pope, or Addison, or John- 
son, or Hume, or Gibbon; and it would be easy to increase 
the list without mentioning more recent names. If men of 
exceptional ability are seldom the forefathers of a distant 
posterity, it is evident that we cannot expect to breed mea 
of genius as we breed race-horses ; and, beyond this, it seems 
‘o be also true that an abnormal development of certain fa- 
culties is generally accompanied by a defect of others. The 
man of genius is more liable to certain temptations than his 
commonplace brethren, though the highest results are ob- 
tained where the other faculties are too strong to be over- 
powered, and first-rate intellectual power is consistent with 
perfect health. For the great bulk, however, of even the 
most cultivated classes these instances are not quite in point. 
Few men’s minds are so powerful as to upset the balance of 
their faculties. But it still may be argued that, even in a 
class far below the great leaders of thought, the tendency is 
in some degree to sacrifice general constitutional vigor to the 
development of special talents.—Saturday Review. 

——__>—__———_ 


THE CRIMEAN GRAVES. 


The report of General Adye and Colonel Gordon, the officers 
cutendell te the War Office with the task of inquiring into the 
condition of the Crimean graves, has just been published. 
The total number of cemeteries and memorials of which they 
were able to obtain any record amounted in the neighborhood 
of Sebastopol and Balaklava to 130. Of these they failed 
altogether in finding eleven. The greater part of the ground 
on which they were originally situated is now under cultivation 
for gardens and vineyards, and as the remainder is covered 
with thick underwood, it is probable that no traces now exist 
of these cemeteries, most of which were small ones and con- 
tained no tablets. With regard to the alleged desecration of 
the tombs, careful inquiries have been made and the injured 
tombs themselves have been closely inspected. The Tartar 
shepherds of the Crimea are a wild uneducated people, and 
have allowed their flocks and herds to stray amongst the 
graves; and they may in seme instances, probably more from 
idle mischief than wilful malice, have broken or pushed down 
some of tke decaying memorials; but as arule the natural 
destruction caused by time and weather has been far greater 
than that caused by man. There are, nevertheless, a few 
exceptional cases in which monuments have been violently 
overthrown and their contents disturbed, and as the largest 
and handsomest tombs have usually been selected, the gensral 
impression seems a correct one—namely, that the desecration 
has been the act of persons hoping to find money or valuables 
on the bodies of the dead. The Russian authorities have 





= 


expressed regret at these occurrences, but in the absence of 


| custodians it haa not been in their power altogether to prevent -— 
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them. The injuries to the tombs appear, however, as has 
been said, to be principally due to natural causes, and an 
appendix is added to the report showing, for the information 
of the surviving relatives of the deceased, the state of each 
tablet, cross or memorial at the time of the visit of inspection. 
With regard to the question of repair and protection of the 
graves in future, General Adye and Colonel Gordon think it 
would be undesirable to follow the example of the French, who | 
have obviated the difficulty of care and preservation of the 
tombs by removing the remains of their dead to one central 
mausoleum. Such a course would, they think, be repugnant 
to public feeling in the army and in this country, and they 
propose to leave the remains undisturbed. As regards the 
larger cemeteries, their view is that those which contain no 
monuments should be covered with mounds of earth and turt, 
and that their ruined boundary walls should be removed ; and 


that the numercus small isolated burial-grounds containing wasn’t indeed !” 


few tablets or memorials, should be similar.y treated, the 
monuments being removed to the nearest cametery. 
larger cemeteries, which contain numerous mementos and 
tombstones, should be preserved, a substantial wall being | 
built roundthem, and all monuments, crosses, and tablets | 
should be repaired, and the inscriptions renewed. ‘The three | 
memorial obelisks at Inkerman, Balaklava, and tbe Redan | 


‘The- 


! 
_Manchester Athenwum, and had written a five-act tragedy | 


which had been”—acted ? O, no—* ptivately printed.” The 
old Scotch woman who termed De Quincey “ a body wi’ an 
awful sicht o’ words,” showed a shrewd appreciation of the 


opium-eater, in declaring he would make a grand preacher, | 


although “a hantle o’ the folk wadna ken what he was drivin’ 
at.’ This, however, was high praise compared with that 
meted to Wordsworth by the ancient Rydal dame, when 
some one asked her what kind of a man the poet was: “ Oh, 
indeed, he is canny enough at times, and, though he goes 
booing hs pottery through the woods, he will now and then 
say ‘How do you do, Nanny?’ as sensible as you and me.” 
Nanny might have paired off with the old family nurse at 
Selborne, who, speaking of the great naturalist who has made 
the place so dear to all lovers of nature, said: “ He was a 
still quiet body; there wasn’t a bit o’ harm in him, there 
Still better and worse was the eulogium 
| passed upon the“ Ladies of J.langollen,” as they were called : 
“T must say, after all, they was very charitable and cantanker- 
ous; they did a deal of good, and never forgave an injury.” 


‘ struction. 


sight of canoe races, and, it is hoped, of a race between boats 
and boatmen of Japan. A sufficient sum of money ie to be 
raised by subscriptions to afford a number of prizes we!l worth 
contending for. 


Mr. Goschen, M.P., visited Woolwich on th 28th ult., for 
the purpose of witnessing a private trial of the new aggressive 
torpedo, or submarine gun. ‘The principle of the investion is 
known only to the few officials who superintended its eon- 

The three or four which were fired in the canal 
were seen by the bubbling of the water to plougl: their way in a 
straight line, travelling at the rate of about eght miley an 


| hour. 


Prince Bismarck, who was born on the Ist of April, eele- 
brated his 58th birthday on the Ist inst. The prince received 
| numerous congratalations from the Emperor, the princes, the 
| ministers, members of Parliament, &c. 


| Sir Sydney Waterlow has distinguished his Mayoralty by 
gathering a unique assemblage to a very splendid festivity. 
|The idea of a banquet by the Lord Mayor of London to the 


| Mayors of England and Wales recently, was of itself an excel- 
ccmdatceececliiatastieliia | 


lent one, and circumstances happened to give it peculiar 
SACRED BIRDS. timeliness, ‘The London Corporation has always taken the 


. - se 2xtraordinary honors were paid to the goose in ancient 
pth ape ape at te one on ge apeiemaee | times ; and it is still held in great veneration by some of the 
large obelisk or general memorial on Cathcart’s Hill to the | Eames nations. The figure that occurs so frequently on 


memory of the officers and men of the British army who fell in 
the war. Such a monument would mark appropriately the 
centre of the British position. ‘The cemetery on the same 
spot also deserves special consideration, and the numerous 
monuments there ought, it is thought, to be thoroughly 
restored, the wall rebuilt, and surmounted by handsome 
railings. From its commanding position the summit of the 
hill can be distinguished for many miles, and from every part 
of the city of Sebastopol. The cost of currying out the recom- 


’ mendations of the report is estimated, exclusive of any general 


memorial at Cathcart’s Hill, at £5,000. After the necessary 
repairs have been effeeted, it would be desirable that a custo- 
dian should be appointed, to reside on the spot, and make 
periodical inspections of the ining teries. He should 
have authority to expend sma!l sums on incidental repairs, 
which need not exceed £50 per annum.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





ee 
THE VALLEY OF THE ARNO FROM FIESOLE. 


O heavens! how beautiful it is! Far as the eye can see, the 
poet-praised river winds along beneath us. Through fields 
where stands the hoary olive, knee-deep in wheat, and where 
the blossoming vine hangs its perfumed wreaths from branch 
to branch, or hides the bare stem which supports it in a pyra- 
mid of luxuriant foliage; past margins vivid with the rank 
Tuscan grass, where cream-colored oxen bow their patient 
necks beneath the yoke, and drag home the creaking wain 
heavy with fresh-cut hay; past the feet of swelling hills, 
velvety with rich gloves of ilex, or girdled with gray olives, 
and crowned with the memorial cypress, black and still 
against the evening sky ; past solid stone-built farm-house and 
homestead ; past reaches fringed with tall reeds, or edged with 
a dreary waste of brown alluvial mud which the fierce moun- 
tain torrents have dragged down from the treeless 4 pennine— 
past these and many another scene, old Arno flows into the 
heart of the City of Lilies. There she lies, far beneath us— 
Firenze la bella—the central glory even of this lovely scene! 
Close at our feet the sloping terrace gardens break away 
steeply. Rose, and oleander, and lia, and magnolia, and 
a thousand more familiar plants—either in leaf or flower or 
blossom—are heaped together with a soul-satisfying lavish- 
ness, and lead the eye down, by soft degrees of beauty, to 
where the spires and turrets of Florence seem to prick the 
erystal sky. Supreme in reposeful mejesty, the great dome 
of the cathedral shows its giant curves above all compeers. 
There is a sense of ‘* peace, good-will toward men,” in those 
perfect lines; and close at hand rises, straight and slender, 
Giotto’s bell-tower—beautiful as an expiring soul. A more 
eager and earthly ambition is expressed by the wondrous 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, flinging itself into the air from 
the battlemented walls of the building, and throwing out, mid- 
way in its height, a daring buttress to support a further flight, 
as though one vaulting tower had leaped upon another's 
shoulders! ‘There are Santa Croce, with its dazzling marble 
front ; Santa Maria Novella; the dome of the Medicean chapel 
of San Lorenzo; the square, lofty mass of Or San Michele; 
the ancient tower of the Bargello, avd (besides a multitude 
more towers and churches) the singular y picturesque city 
gateways, with their massive archways and time-embrowned 
stonework. Across the river, the old gate of San Niccolo is 
one of the most striking of these monuments of a time when 
Florence was girt with walls as with a girdle. Behind it rises 
the hill of San Miniato, with its beautiful basilica, and the 
eyp hadowed Franci eburch of San Salvatore del 
Monte. There is not a foot of Arno’s banks, as the river flows 
through Florence, which is not rich in storied memories; the 
attempt to enumerate even a few of the most interesting would 
bewilder us ; let us only look and be thankful. See how the 
Ponte Vecchio—the old jeweler’s bridge—shows quaint and 
old-world above the stream. Beneath its arches the water— 
for the most part turbid and dull enough—has caught a raby 
tint from the sinking sun. From this distance all the city, 
save those loftier structures we have noticed, seems melting in 
a golden haze. There is a press of red roofs, like a throngiag 
crowd on a holiday, jostling each other, around the great 
centres, such as the Piazza del Duomo and della Signoria. 
There swings a bridge, like a thread, from shore to shore, and 
yonder is the fresh green line of the Cascine woods, running 
westward. All around—upon the plain, the lower slopes, and 
even the higher eminences—are strewn fair villas and palaces, 
showing like white pebbles dropped among the gardens of the 
Val d@Arno. Away—away the silent stream flows westward 
toward Pisa, and the sun is sinking, sinking that way too. 
There is a glory as of molten gold in the heavens, and splashes 
of dazzling brightness gild one long horizontal line of cloud 
above the sun. Little fleecy cloudlets fleck the opposite sky, 
and are tinged with a divine rose color.—Zemple Bar. 

————— 


AMUSING PANEGYRICS. 


Panegyric sometimes takes an amusingly awkward shape. 
Gen. McClellan's feelings must have been of a mixed order 








Buddhist monuments is the Brahmance goose. The ancient 
| Britons, according to Cesar, held it impious to eat the flesh 
jot geese. The ibis was another bird held in the highest 
sanctity by the old Egyptians. There are still numerous 
| pits containing ibis mummies in that country. The largest 
‘of them, a little to the westward of the pyramid of Aboutir, 
|is twenty feet deep. The floor of this pit, for probably a 
depth of many feet, is covered with heaps on heaps, and 
layers on layers, of coarse earthern jars, the lids cemented 
down, containing each the body of an ibis, preserved with 
bitumen, and inclosed with numerous folds of narrow cloth 
bandages. “Some of the mummies are found,” says Lord 
Nugent, in his “ Lands Classical and Sacred,” “in a state of 
great preservation—black and charred, and incapable of be- 
ing taken whole out of the bandages, but all the bones, the 
heads, and all the features entire. Whether these animals 
were thus embalmed and brought to this place of burial 
whenever found dead, or whether collected here only as ob- 
jects of worship, is a question of which no ancient uuthority 
assists in the solution.” 

Dr. Shaw states that the Mahometans have a great vene- 
ration and esteem for the stork. It is almost as sacred with 
them as this was with the Egyptians; and they would look 
upon a person as profane who sbould kill or even harm one. 
So precious were these birds held in Thessaly, which country 
they are said to have cleared of serpents, that the slayer of a 
stork was punished with death. They were thought much 
of at Rome, for when a person who, from a freak of luxury, 
ordered one to be placed on his dinner-table, he drew upon 
himself the direful obloquy of the whole city. 

The robin is consicered in several countries a sacred bird ; 
to kill one is little less than sacrilege; and its eggs are free 
from the hand of the bird-nester. Ic is asserted that the 
respect shown to it by man is joined in by the animals of the 
wood. The weasel and wild-cat, it is said, will neither mo- 
lest it nor eat it when killed. One cause for the veneration 
in which it is held may be the superstition which represents 
it as the medium through which mankind are warned of ap- 
proaching death. Before the decease of a person, a robin is 
believed, in wany instances, to tap thrice at the window of 
the room in which the sick person is lying. Grimm says that 
the peculiar veneration with which this bird is treated has 
been shown by the whole German race from remote times ; 
and he refers to the bird’s color and its name as evidences 
that it was sacred to Thor, the god of lightning. 

The swallow, too, in Germany, is deemed a sacred bird. 
Like the stork, it preserves the house on which it builds its 
nest from fire and lightning. The Spanish peasants heve a 
tradition that it was a swallow that tried to pluck the thorns 
out of the crown of Christ as he hung upon the Cross; hence 
thep have a great reverence for this bird, and will never de- 
stroy it. 

74 France, in the Pays de Caux, the wren is a sacred bird. 
To kill it, or rob its nest, is deemed an atrocity which will 
bring down the lightning on the culprit’s dwelling. Such an 
act was also regarded with horror in Scotland. Robert 
Chambers mentions the following popular malediction upon 
those who rob the nest of the wren: 

Malisons, malisons mair than ten, 
That harry the lodge of Heaven's hen! 


—Belgravia. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Brevet Major-Gen. E. R. 8. Canby and the Rev. E. Thomas, 
D.D., of the Peace Commission to the Oregon Modocs, have 
been wantonly murdered by the Indians while holding a con- 
ference. A. B. Meacbam, formerly Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for Oregon, and a member of the Commission, was also 
seriously, and, it is feared, fatally wounded. ‘The attack was 
undoubtedly planned with great deliberation. Several pre- 
vious attempts had been made to gst prominent members of 
the Peace Commission into the toils of the Modoes, but in 
vain, This news causes a profound sensation throughout the 
country. The frontier is exasperated to the most fiery indig- 
nation. A campaign of extermination against the Modocs is 
to be prosecuted forthwith. 

A painful rumor comes from Alexandria, Egypt, that Sir 
Samuel Baker and his wife, Lady Baker, have been murdered 
in the interior of Africa by the natives of that country. Sir 
Samuel Baker, accompanied by his wife, took the Egyptian 
expedition up the Nile. The rumor of the murder causes 
much uneasiness at the Foreign Office. The Government has 
received no information whatever in relation to the occur- 
rence. Earl Granville has telegraphed to Alexandria, making 
inquiry into the origin of the report, 

The city of San Salvador, capital of the Central American 
Republic of that name, has been destroyed by an earthquake, 
causing a terrible loss of life. Eight hundred persons perished, 
and property valued at $12,000,000 was destroyed. ‘The 
earthquake was followed by a conflagration, and many build- 














at hearing himself saluted with : “ General, I have long de- | ings were burned. 


sired to meet you: I always believed that you manage | the | 
army as well as you knew how!” though he shook hands | 
with the perpetrator of the unconscious sarcasm. The writer 
of a biographizal article in a magazine, desiring, as biograph- 
crs usually do, to magnify his subject, in the eyes of his 
readers, told them his hero had, ere he reached man’s estate, | 
“achieved a certain status as orator and author.” Unfortun- | 


ately, he felt impelled to explain that “ he had spoken at the 





A project is on foot for a grand international regatta on 
Pleasure Bay and Shrewsbury River the approaching season. 
The Oxford and Cambridge University crews of England, the 
famous London Rowing Club, and any amateur crews in any 
country which may desire to visit us are to be invited, and to 
be allowed to contend, As a novel feature of the regatta 
Venice is to be invited to cend over two or more gondolas, 


with picked men, Our foreign visitors will be repaid by the 


lead of the Municipal Corporations of Engiand. It appeals to 
them as a kind of body guard to its own privileges and defends 
theirs in turn. 

Notice is given at Washington that the postal cards will be 
issued on the Ist of May, after which they will be on sale at all 
the leading post-oflices. 

The race for the Newmarket Biennial Stakes, run at New- 
market, England, on Tuesday, was won by M. Lefevre’s black 
colt Negro, beating a field of seven. 

Among the passengers booked for England by the lost 
Atlantic, on her return voyage, were Miss Emily Faithfall and 
her secretary, Miss Pattison. On account of the derangement 
in the business of the White Star Line, Miss Faithfull will not 
leave this country until the sailing of the Oceanic, May 10. 
This detention will give the lady further opportunities for 
visiting some of the large factories in which the labor of women 
and gizls is employed, and for collecting additional information 
in the peculiar field in which she is engaged. 

The effort to stock California with eastern fish must be very 
successful if we can believe the Sacramento Record. That 
journal says that black bass bave been already taken to market 
weighing from eight to fifteen pounds each. In the East they 
never weigh more than six, or, at most, seven pounds, 

The eccentricities of genius are forever coming into view. 

It is said by a recent writer that when Bismarck saw his son 
disappear where the battle of Gravelotte was fiercest, he left 
the royal party and went into a tent to hide his expression of 
grief. Unfortunately the tent was too small, and it is implied 
that the grave premier’s legs stuck out to ludicrously evince 
by their action the emotion of their possessor. 
A contemporary says that in the wreck of the Northfleet, one 
navvy who was saved was heard by the correspondent of the 
London Standard saying: “ When I saw what was up, I said, 
ses I, I'm agvin’ to die, and damn it, I may as well do it as 
comfortable as I can, and sol lit my pipe.’’ There was no 
high feeling in that man, but there was an infinite capacity for 
discipline, Fear did not overpower him in any degree. He 
thought a smoke even in the face of death still an object worth 
desiring. 





It is said that the Potomac fisheries yield every year a 
weight of fish equal to what is taken on the Newfoundland 
banks—to ret about 30,000,000 pounds. About 2,000,000 of 
codfish are annually taken on the banks, weighing about 30,- 
000,000 pounds—but in the Potomac about 20,000,000 pounds 
of herring are captured, and an equal weight of shad, rock and 
perch, 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle has been re-elected President of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, an office which he has 
held for several years, 

The London ‘Telegraph asserts that Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett has purchased up all existing rights of excavation in the 
plain of Troy. 

The Rev. Mr. Ancient, of Atlantic fame, is a missionary of 
the Colonial Church Society at 'errence Bay. He is six feet 
high, 36 years old, and is idolized by his people. 





It is a painful spectacle, says a contemporary, in famil'es 
where a mother is the drudge to see the daughters, elegantly 
dressed, reclining at their ease with their drawing, their music, 
their fancy work, and their reading, beguiling themselves of 
the lapse of hours, days and weeks, and never dreaming of 
their responsibilities; but as a necessary consequence of 
neglect of duty, growing weary of their useless lives, laying 
hold of every newly-invented stimulant to arouse their droop- 
ing energy, and blaming their fate, when they dare not blame 
their God, tor having placed them where they are. These 
individuals will often tell you, with an air of affected compas- 
sion, (fur who can believe it real, ) that poor mamma is working 
herself to death, yet nosooner do you propose that they should 
assist her than they declare she is quite in her clement, in 
short, that she would never be happy if she had only half so 
much to do, 

Startling news comes from Monaco. An Eaglishman who 
had won 70,000 francs at the Casino, and who had left by rail 
for Mentone, had Leen found dead in the carriage on the 
arrival of the train. His pockets had been ransacked of 
everything. It was thougut he had been poisoned with 
chloroform. 

Ole Bull is 62 years of age-—gray-haired, but hale, and with 
one of the kindest of faces. 

‘The Marynuis of Ripon has been re-elected Grand’ Master of 
the Freemasons of England. 

A writer to a Philadelphia paper denies that ''om Moore 
ever occupied a cottage on the Schuylkill River—as the 
romantic old story represents. 

Mr. John Bright declares letter writing the greatest burden 
of his life, and avoids it as much as possible. 

A drove of wild boars entered a French village recently, and 
took refuge in a garden. ‘The inhabitants armed themselves 
with guns, spades, and whatever offensive arms they could lay 
hands on, and tried to destroy them. Que of the boars, the 
largest of the herd, jumped over the pilings of the garden, 
rushed through the village, entered a house, and rushed into a 
room in which an old woman of eighty wus lying in bed, Her 
son, who was the best shot in the district, pursued the animal, 
and overtook it as it had its paws on the side of the bed; he cried 
out to his mother not to be afraid, fired at, and wounded the 
beast, which then dashed through the window; but another 
sportsman, who happened to be outside, killed it on the spot. 
The other wild boars had also been hunted from the garden by 
the peasants,one of whom was attacked by an infuriated animal, 
and was so severely injured by its tusks, that his life is in 








danger, 
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Sir Walter Scott will be commemorated by a monument in | 


Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
The late Prof. Sedgwick, the eminent geologist, is to have 


memorial. It is to be neither a statue nor an Egyptian obelisk the public expense. 
nor a Corinthian column. At a very large meeting heldin the |jndgme 
it was determined to honor the |1™g the 
memory of the Professor by the establishment of a new geolo- 


Senate House, Cambridge, 


sical museum, to be called the Sedgwick Museum. 


Additional fires on the sugar-cane plantations of Cuba are 
reported. 


Detectives have arrived at Havana from London and fully | exploring scenes which are ever recurring to the imagination 
. “] al 
Mr. Hughes, M.P., has given £5 to the Odger Testimonial |it be said that a large number of wealthy English nobleman 
Fund, stating that while he does not agree with Mr. Odger’s | and gentlemen can fiad no better expedient for the gratifica- 
opinions, he believes the verdict against him in the recent | tion of a liberal curiosity than to ask the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer to employ for its satisfaction money wrung from 
|the earnings of the poorest of the community?” Mr. Lowe 
sincerely regrets that the spirit of Herodes Atticus has not de- 
|scended to modern times, and feels convinced ‘‘ that if one 
half the energy which is devoted in attempts to obtain aid 
from Government were given to create a spirit of private 
munificence, this and many similar objects might be attained 


identified Bidwell as the alleged Bank of England forger. 


libel case to have been cruelly wrong. 

Many of the Catholic Cardinals are very old men, Billiet is 
90; De Angelis, 81; Caterini, 78; Amat, 76; Grasselini, 77; 
Antonucci, 75; Patrizi, 75. 

There is a story afloat, that a person living in a house that 
wa; formerly occupied by Humboldt, has found, in a rubbish 
heap in the cellar, a box of money; and this is thought to be 
the money that the King of Prussia presented to Humboldt 
in 1843, and that he lost at that time. It was supposed to 
have been stolen. 

A student, undergoing his examination, was asked what was 
the mode of action of disinfectants. He replied, ‘‘ They sme!l 
so bad that tke people open the windows, and the fresh air 
gets in.” 

The masked balls at the Paris Opera this season produced 
150,768fr., or about 50,000fr. more than last year. ‘These are 
figures that speak for themselves, The receipts at the theatres 
are also unexceptionally good, 

During the German Emperor's presence in St. Petersburg it 
is proposed to perform a monster tattoo, similar to that exe- 
cuted at Berlin at the Three Emperors’ fete. Fifteen hundred 
military bandswen are to take part in the performance. 

A conscientious deacon in Massachusetts, during a revival 
interest in his church recently, said: ‘‘Ido not believe in 
forcing religion upon the people, for I readin my Bible that ‘a 
man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still.’” 

Three Russian members of the sect of Memnonites have 


! 
The Society of Antiquaries lately proposed to the Chanzellor Several witnesses to character were called at the close of the 


lof the Exchequer through their president, Lord Stanhope, learned counsel's speech, and sentence was deferred for a few 


» that the tumuli on the plains of Troy should be explored at days, when Chief Justice Bovill said he had anxiously con- 

Mr. Lowe, in reply, wrote that in his sidered every argument that had been urged in thejprisoner's 
rt excavations undertaken for the purpose of illustrat- behalf, but he could not believe the statement that the prisoner 
‘‘Tliad” are not a proper object for the expenditure of had in an unguarded moment given way to temptation; the 


jpublic money. ‘It has no practical object, but aims at satis-| crime appeared to have been a most deliberate act. ‘The 
fying the curiosity of those who believe that the narrative of prisoner had become embarrassed in endeavoring to enrich 
| Homer was 9 true, history, and not the creation of fa poet's | himself by speculation, and instead of boldly facing his diffi- 
jimagination.” Mr. Lowe asks whether ‘the literary enthu- culties had resorted to crime to cover his position. His lord- 
|siasm of wealthy England” is not equal to the enterprise of Ship then sentenced the prisoner to seven years’ penal servi- 


of every one who has received a classical education ? 


with the utmost facility and completeness,” 


them, to go more fully into the other paragraphs. 
enter into correspondence with you, as you suggest.” 


bred and reared and hving upon their farms. 





arrived in Montreal, with the intention of searching for a 
anitable settlement for their co-religionists, who are placed at 
a disadvantage, if they are not absolutely persecuted, in virtue 
of the laws which make the Greek Church dominant in the 
realms of the Czar. 

That enterprising and very rich Indian personage, the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, has resolved, it is announced, to 
coutest Whitby at the next general election with the Premier's 
son, Mr. W. H. Gladstone. Dhuleep is a Tory, and has estates 
in Perhtshire and Yorkshire. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Five gas stokers, imprisoned some time ago, during a strike 
of the gusmen, for violation of the laws against conspiracy, 
were rel 1 at Maidst on Tuesday, the terms of their 
sentences having expired. A great demonstration of sympathy 
was made in their case at Maidstone. A public breakfast was 
given them at which 250 persons were present, and Messrs. 
Potter and Odger made speeches. 

A riot occurred in Chatham on Monday between the engi- 
neers and marines attached to the arsenal at that town, and 
many of the participants were hurt. The authorities were 
compelled to call out the troops, who succeeded in restoring 
order after arresting a large number of the rioters, 


The largest vessel ever built on the Tyne was launched from 
Mitchell’s yard, Newcastle, on March 29. She is intended for 
the laying of Transatlantic cables for the Western Telegraph. 
She is 5,000 tons register, and has a carrying capacity larger 
than that of any vessel afloat except the Great Eastern. The 
whole available length of the ship is divided into thee tanks 
for the storing of cables. Only four months and a half were 
occupied in her construction. At a banquet held in the even- 
ing, at which Mr. Hooper, the Chairman of the Telegraph 
Company, and Sir W. Thompson were present, it was stated 
by the latter that the object of the company was to convey 
Transatlantic messages at the same rates as those for which 
letters are carried. ‘They hoped, indeed, to fix a tariff at as 
low a rate as a penny. 


The death is announced of Dr. William Brydon, C.B., of the 
Bengal Medical Service, whose name will be remarkable in In- 
dian history as that of the one solitary individual of the 13,000 
soldiers and camp-followers of the Britigh army at Cabul who 
was neither killed nor taken prisoner in the memorable retreat 
from Cabul in January, 1842. Dr. Brydon, after some hair- 
breadth escapes from the Afghans, reached Jellalabad alive, 
though w Jed and exhausted, all the other persons compos3- 
ing the British force having been either killed or taken priso- 
ners. Dr. Brydon went through the rest of the siege of Jella- 
labad with the garrison under the command of Sir Robert 
Sale, and it was his singular fate to be again shut up with Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, and to pass uninjured through 
that long and trying siege. 

Mr. Fawcett's bill ‘‘to abolish tests, and alter the constitu- 
tion of the Governing Body in ‘I'rinity College and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin” has heen printed. It bears the names of Mr, 
Fawcett, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Plunket, and Viscount Crich- 
ton. All rights and privileges and all offices in the college and 
university are to be open to all, without distinction of * church, 
sect, or denomination.” A “council of organisation” is to be 
established, consisting of ** the provost, three senior fellows of 
Trinity College, not being professors of the University, to be 
elected by the senior fellows; four junior fellows of Trinity 
College, not being, professors of the University, to be elected 
by the junior fellows; four professors, not being fellows of 
Trinity College, to be elected by the professors; and four 
graduates of the University, not being cither fellows of Trinity 
College, or professors of the University, to be elected by the 
general body of the graduates of the University.” The actual 
government of the University is left as it is at present, but the 
new body is to frame schemes respecting ** the general rela- 
tions of the University to the College, and respecting the gov- 
ernment and administration of the University and College, and 
generally in relation to any other matter affecting the Univer- 
sity or College which is required or desired to be regulated by 
ordinance.” Such ordinances are to be provisional only, and 
are only to have the force of law after they have been laid be- 

fore Parliament for forty days, and bave not been objected to 
by vither House, 








beverages. 


tice, and to private practice in every rank above it. 


rate.” 


systematic plan for promoting temperance. 


a beverage. 


strongest.” 


stealing it. 


knowledge, and gave him the benefit of that doubt. 


from the verdict. 
one man could do to another. 


had that day stood. 


ete. 


in the event of a general election. 





firm of Jackson, Gil, and Co. 


which he was engaged. 


at some length. 
that he might be 


again. 





A short time ago Mr. Bright acknowledged a resolution and 
speech forwarded to him by the Birmingham Conservative 
Workingmen’s Association. Mr. Houghton, the anthor of the 
speech, has addressed a letter to Mr. Bright, laying down cer- 
tain propositions, and requesting him to indicate those that he 
agreed with and those that he disapproved of. Mr. Bright, in 
his reply, says :—‘‘ I find letter writing the great burden of my 
life, and I avoid it, or try to avoid it, as much asIcan. You 
alarm me by proposing to discuss with me the five paragraphs 
in your letter, and with a promise, if I agree with you upon 
I dare not 
Mr. 
Bright adds, however, that, in his opinion the malt tax cannot 
be repealed without a great reduction of expenditure, and that 
farmers ought to have an absolute ownership of all the animals 


Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent surgeon, has addressed a 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he says he 
has long bad the conviction that there is no greater cause of 
evil, moral and physical, in England than the use of alcoholic 
“T do not mean by this,” he adds, “ that extreme 
indulgence which produces drunkenness. The habitual use 
of fermented liquors to an extent far short of what is necessary 
to produce that condition, and such as is quite commen in all 
ranks of society, injures the body and diminishes the mental 
power to an extent which I think few people are aware of. 
Such, at all events, is the result of observation during more 
than twenty years of professional life devoted to hospital yee 
Thus, 
have no hesitation in attributing a very large proportion of 
some of the most painful and dangerous maladies which come 
under my notice, as well as those which every medical man 
has to treat, to the ordinary and daily use of fermented drink 
taken in the quantity which is conventionally deemed mode- 
Sir Henry therefore rejoices to observe an endeavor to 
organise on a large scale in the national Church a special and 
**My main ob- 
ject,” he says, ‘‘ is to express my opinion as a professional man 
in relation to the habitual employment of fermented liquor as 
But if I ventured one step further it would be to 
express a belief that there is no single habit in this country 
which so much tends to deteriorate the qualities of the race, 
and so much disqualifies it for endurance in that competition 
which in the nature of things must exist, and in which strug- 
gle the prize of superiority must fall to the best and to the 


Herbert Crellin, the actor, was tried at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions on the 21st ult. for stealing a quantity of jewellery from 
Mr. Brown, of Richmond Hill Villa, Primrose Hill-road. Mrs. 
Brown had eloped with the prisoner, taking with her a large 
quantity of jewellery, and Mr, Brown charged the prisoner with 
In summing up the case to the jury, Sir William 
Bodkin said the broad question for them to consider was 
whether, looking to the value of the jewellery, the prisoner 
must reasonably have known that he was dealing with the 
property of the husband, or whether he could have been led 
by Mrs. Brown to believe that she had a right to dispose of it 
as she liked. The jury deliberated for about three-quarters of 
an hour in their box, and then returned a verdict of not guilty, 
saying that they had some doubt about the prisoner's guilty 
Sir W. 
H. Bodkin, addressing the prisoner, said the jury had taken a 
lenient view of his conduct, and he could not say he dissented 
But the prisoner had been guilty of great 
wickedness, and had inflicted on Mr. Brown the greatest wrong 
He would, therefore, he trusted, 
take warning in his future career from the peril in which he 


The Home Rule sentiment at Dublin, a correspondent 
says, is likely to be fostered, through the public exhibition of 
a large picture painted by Messrs. Barraud and Hayter, repre- 
seuting a scene in the Irish Parliament House in 1790, and in- 
cluding portraits of Grattan, Curran, Flood, Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Charlemont, Marquis Cornwallis, Eail and Countess of 
Mornington, the beantitul Gunnings, O'Keeffe the dramatist, 
Crowds of fashionable persons attend at a leading pub- 
lisher's to examine the work. There are also, it is stated, 
signs that the tenant-right agitation would revive in Ireland 


The Rev. Vyvyan H. Moyle, late vicar of Eston, near 
Middlesborough, pleaded guilty at the late York Assizes to the 
charge of forging scrip certificates and transfer of shares in the 
Mr. Digby Seymour, who 
appeared for the prisoner, in making an appeal to the court for 
a merciful sentence, described the various good works in which 
Mr. Moyle had been engaged, and said that unhappily one 
result of his efforts was not only an overtaxed brain but a 
great tax on his financial resources. Nearly all he earned was | 
most ungrudgingly given to the works of pone | and good in| 
In an evil hour, and when his mind). | . ae 4 a 
was probably so occupied with other matters that he could) agen, Gred at her, ond this time Eilled her on the epet. The 
seareely guide the moral sense right, he fell into temptation, 
and had unfortunately his eye attracted by the announcement | 
of a society in London known as the Mutual Society, the deal- | 
ing of the prisoner with which the learned counsel described | 
He said that Mr, Moyle flattered himself : 4 ! .- 

able to increase his own means, and the de Angelis, Chamberlain of the Roman Church, has been 
means of doing good to others. He took a large number of 
shares with this object in view, and borrowed the large sum | 7 - 
of about £11,000, expecting to be able to pay this sum back gerous illness. 
In this he had been disappointed, and, becoming | 
involved, he had vainly sought to extricate himself by the | bition, if the condition of Italy will permit his departure from * 
commission of the offenees with which he was charged. | th 





tude. 





THE CONTINENT. 


M. de Remusat, candidate for the Assembly, has issued an 
address to the electors, declaring that at all times and under 
all governments he has sought and loved liberty, but liberty 
founded on law, not perpetual revolution. He promises faith- 
fully to sustain the policy of President Thiers, and expresses 
an earnest desire for the consolidation of the Republic and the 
maintenance of universal suffrage. 


Gen. Cremer made a speech on April 10, in which he 
attacked the candidacy of M. de Remusat for the vacancy in 
the National Assembly from Paris, and declared his intention 
to support M. Barodet. Several Republican meetings were 
announced for the next day. 


The Governor of Alsace has removed the Burgomaster of 
Strasburg, because the latter said he only remained in the 
country in the hope that it would be restored to France, 
Police Director Bach has been appointed to the vacant office. 

he Common Council protested against the appointment and, 
refusing to sit under Bach’s presidency, have held no meetings 
since the change was made. The members of the Council 
kave consequently been suspended for two months from the 
exercise of their functions, which have been transferred to the 
new Burgomaster as Commissary Extraordinary. 

Fifty million francs were paid by France to Germany on the 
5th inst., on account of the war indemnity. 

Prince Napoleon has addressed his constituents in Corsica, 
protesting against his expulsion from France. 

Count Olivier de Kermel, the Breton squire, sentenced to 
penal servitude for life some months ago for murdering his 
brother in the family chateau, died the other day at Toulon. 


The Paris /igaro reports an atrocious murder. On the 
morning of March 27 some peasants found, between Rueil and 
Suresnes, the body of a woman. The medical examination 
proved that she had been outraged and strangled, after a hard 
struggle, by the grasp of a hand strong enough to crush the 
vertebral column. What adds to the atrocity of the murder is 
the fact, which is almost incredible, that the head had been 
forced under one of the arms of the victim. 

The Paris booksellers celebrated, three weeks ago, by a 
public dinner, the selection of their distinguished confrere, 

. A. Firmin Didot, as a member of tbe Institut de France. 
Several speeches were pronounced on this memorable occasion 
by MM. Bailliere, Mason, Becoulet, and Bachelin-Deflorenne. 
It is the first time that a member of the bookselling profes 
sion has been admitted into the Institut, the most illustrious 
scientific corporation of France. 


The French Journal Officiel publishes a decree to regulate 
the nominations in the Legion of Honor. The number of 
knights having been found too considerable, a decision of 
March 16, 1852, had provided that in the civil department 
there should be only one appointment for two extinctions. 
The number of officers was fixed at 4,000; commanders, 1,000; 
grand officers, 200; and of grand crosses, 80. The present 
decree extends those arrangements, as also in respect to the 
military medal to the land and sea armies. 

M. Girardin, whose sudden death occurred in Paris on 
Friday last, was born February 12, 1801. He studied at the 
college of Henry IV., aud competed for a professorship, but 
on account of his liberal opinions was not appoinied to a chair 
until 1827, when he became a political contributor to the 
Journal des Debats. In 1830 he was appointed to succeed M. 
Guizot as professor of history, and was named Master of 
Requests to the Council of State. In 1834 he was called to 
the professorship of French poetry at the Sarbonne and 
elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and soon 
took rank among the most useful representatives. Since 
1848 he has held a position in the Council of Public In- 
struction. His principal works are his Cours de Litterature 
Dramatique, ou de 0 Usage des Passions dans le Drame, being 
a revised reproduction of his lectures, Exsuis de Litterature et 
de Marale and Souvenirs de Voyages. 

The Radicals and Constitutionals in Spain have resolved to 
abstain from voting in the election for members of the Consti- 
tuent Cortes. 

A dispatch from Puigcerda, dated April 11 says: ‘‘ After the 
failure of their final attack last night the entire Carlist force 
withdrew before daylight, leaving 300 dead and wounded on 
the field. We lost eight killed and many wounded. Five 
houses were fired by the enemy’s shells and destroyed. Pre- 
cautions have been taken against a renewal of the siege.” 

News having an important bearing on the future of the 
Khivan expedition has been received. Internal dissensions 
have broken out in Khiva. The reigning Kban has executed 
his chief counsellor, and imprisoned his uncle and other influ- 
ential Khivans who were enemies of Russia. He has also 
released the Russians, long held as prisoners in Khiva, and 
sent them to meet the detachment of the expedition which is 
advancing from Orenburg. 

The Russian Guzette, of Moscow, contains an account of a 
horrible tragedy at the town of Alexandroff, Government of 
Vladimir. A young forester, named Ivanoff, was among the 
guests at a ball, and as a young lady named Zouboff passed 
before him, conducted by her partner to take their places in a 
quadrille, he fired a revolver at her and then discharged a 
second barrel at himself, and fell to the ground, Mlle. 
Zouboff, feeling herself wounded, fled into another room. 
Ivanoff, seeing that she was still alive, rose to his feet, and 
picking up the firearm which had dropped from his hand, 
staggered to the place where the young lady had taken refuge, 











murderer is not dead, and he has been removed to prison. 
He appears to have been passionately in love with his victim, 
whose parents had refused to accord him her hand in 
marriage. 


The condition of the Pope remains unchanged. Cardival 


summoned to Rome.—Later telegrams announce that His 
| Holiness is improving, and contradict the rumors of his dan- 


King Victor Enianuel will visit Vienna during the Exhi- 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Tuurspayr P, M., April 17, 1878. 

The continued stringency of the money 
market, varying on stock collaterals from 14 
to 94 per cent. per diem, has brought about a 
decline in prices that threatened yesterday 
to become a panic. Stocks have been unset- 
tled and feverish all the week, and under the 
pressure of the suspension of Messrs. Barton 
and Allen, one of the most respected houses 
of the Street, prices were lower than at any 
epoch since the Boston fire. Confidence ap- 
pears to be now restored, and quotations are 
gradually on the rise, but whether the market 
can be sustained with the continuation of 
stringent money, is a question for the future. 
There are, however, signs of improvement, 
the rate to-day being as low as 1s, and with 
a return of currency from the West, we hope 
to see a more favorable bank exhibit. Dis- 
counts continue nominal. Gold is 11714 and 
53,and firm. Foreign Exchange is 107 and 
1071g for 60 days, and 108 and 10814 for 
short sight bankers sterling. Governments 
are quiet, and stocks on the rebound, under 
very important operations. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 






tions : 
Apr. 10. Apr. 17. 
American Gold........... 1184 @ — 17K@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... axe nae 93 e BY 
ID accancecscocese-resce %@ O56 645,@% 6A? 
Erie preferred .......... — @— egy” etn 
TEASEGME. 0. cece cocccvee 1253641257, 121.4™@—125 
Illinois Central.....:.... = - a 
ike Shore...........++. 9245@ 9274 MLS® 4g 
Michigan Central........ — @— sy 
N. Y. Central and H..... I1YGw2 1003, @10049 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- ey pet 
Northwestern........... —- @- by@ — 
Northwestern ca essen = _ Sis@ M4 
Ohio and Mississippi... 454@ 453, 42% @ 425, 
i) eee 564@ 563, 564,00 567, 
Pittsburg.... w—- — Oo— 88 @ BY 
Rock Island. -- M4 @IMNY —1074%@1074 
Reading.... ... -—- @- pita “ein 
aaa SYUH 59% 55M 852, 
- a red = @ _ ll @ 72 
‘nion Pacific WG — 314%@ 31 
Wabash and W NG — et> 
Western Union 6@ By 8154@ 81% 
Adams Express. . —- @-— 93 @ 935 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @— 65%, 66 
1, Wi ER cnc000s e000 —- @- 12 @ 73 
Wells, Fargo........ .... — @- % @ 79% 


There is, on the whole, a more cheerful 
feeling in financial and commercial circles,— 
a feeling that the protracted and acute money 
pressure has finally reached the point of cul- 
mination. Although full rates are still ex- 
acted for monetary accommodation, the 
supply of loanable funds is gradually increas. 
ing, through the return flow of capital from 
the interior, and there must ere long be such 
a concentration of floating capital here as,to 
force rates down to a comparatively low 
range. Unfortunately, the currency coming 
in daily by the transportation companies is 
composed chiefly of national bank notes 
which, by enlarging the deposits of the banks. 
increase their liabilities. These national bank 
notes, however, will soon be followed by 
legal tenders, and then relief must come to 


the Money market. Seven per cent. currency | 
to gold is still the nowinal rate on call, but | 


brokers continue to pay Commissions in spite 
of the usury law. Lenders of money, instead 
of taking commissions, now turn stocks for a 
day, or employ a “ go-between,” whose ser- 
vices are remunerated in extra charges. In| 
view of the hard financial experience of the | 
last few months, there is a strong and grow-| 


a system would go far towards 


of existing abuses. The apparent firmness 
¢ 


tions and capitalists, has led to overtrading | 
in most kinds of business enterprises, and in- | 
flated prices to such an extent as to render | 
the enormous volume of the circulating me- 
dium seemingly inadequate to meet the con- 
stantly maturing indebtedness on which those 
advanced market values have been based ; 
but if that medium were enlarged it would 
not be long before we should have a repe- 
tition of the present importunities for more 
currency.—Shipying List. 


Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. are now draw- 
ing exchange on all leading European cities, 
including Cable transfers on Vienna direct. 


In view of the shifting of the channel at 
the entrance to the harbor of San Francisco, 
the last survey, made fifteen years ago, is no 
longer reliable, and a new one is to be made. 
The shoal known as the “ Potato Patch,” up- 
on which the British ship Patrician was 
recently wrecked, is said to have shifted fully 
one mile into the channel since the last 
survey. 

The Treasury Department has decided that 
where disputes among owners complicate is 
suance of ships’ papers the papers shall be 
issued to the managing owner on taking the 
usual oath of ownership and _ citizenship. 
This relieves Collectors of Customs from set- 
tling complex questions of title, and leaves 
disputes to the State or Federal Courts. 


Oregon is beginning to loom up into con- 
siderable prominence as an exporter of agri- 
cultural products. From October 1, 1873, to 
March 10, 1873, twenty vessels laden with 
wheat were dcapatehed from the port of 
Portland, carrying, in the aggregate, 442,000 
centals, valued at $715,600. In the same time 
in the previous season there were nine vessels 
cleared with 176,000 centals wheat, valued at 
$424,000. At the last date the Gemini, Pe- 
nang, and Tamaya were loading wheat for 
Great Britain. The quantity of wheat now 
in Oregon is estimated at 500,000 centals, 
much of which will have to be carried over 
for want of tonnage. 


The director of the Mint at Philadelphia is 
of opinion that an important question will 
have to be met by the next Congress as to 
who shall be the loser by the abrasion of 
coinage. The director thinks it is unjust 


because of the abrasion, and that the Gov- 
ernment, having issued the coin, should sus- 
tain the loss, except where it is palpable the 
coin has been intentionally reduced in value. 


The farmers’ movement at the West for 
like many other movements started by re- 


of the politicians, who rush into it for selfish 


prices. 


bearing on the subject at all. 


the whole mass of grain in the West could be 
rushed to market by the aid of low freights, 


down. The work of railroad construction 
has been pushed a little in advance of the 
growth of population and commerce, and 
some little time will be necessary to establish 
the just equilibrinm. As population and in- 
dustrial development increase, however, the 
farmers of remote sections will find markets 
for their grain near home. In this way the 
railroad question will settle itself, if some 
other method of settlement be not discovered 
meanwhile. 


is a remarkable feature of the progress of 
the United States in wealth and population. 
In 1840, the Lake fleet amounted to 48 
Steamers and 250 sail vessels. In 1849, the 
fleet numbered 914 altogether. During the 
next twelve years there was a great increase 
in the size of the vessels, the tonnage in- 
creased from 153,500 tons to 412,000, and the 
fleet numbered 1,640. In 1872, the number 
was 5,429, and the value, as measured by the 
underwriters, was over $53,000,000. The 





tonnage reached more than 717,000 tons, 
This equals nearly one- 
foreign trade 
1868, and is a little more than o 


to make the lust holder of the coin the loser 


relief from exorbitant railway freight charges, 
formers, is in danger of falling into the hands 


or unworthy purposes. The Western Rural 
of Chicago also detects something of injustice 
in the movement. The burden of a carefully 
considered article in that journal, is this: The 
farmers are so overstocked with corn that 
prices rule low; and forgetting this, they 
make war on the railroads for not reducing 
freights to a figure corresponding to the low 
They take the fact that several 
bushels are required to get one to market, 
as a sufficient argument that the railroad 
companies are to blame; and_ they refuse to 
consider the quantity produced as having any 
There is little 
doubt that railroad freights are higher than 
they ought to be, but in the question of 
reducing them to something like a fair basis, 
the matter of production is involved and it 
cannot be excluded or Jost sight of. The 
farmers complain that prices are too low for 
profit, but they do not stop to reflect that if 


the result would be to crowd prices further 


The growth of commerce on the Lakes 





the obviation | mercial marine from the sea. Vessels now 
navigate the lakes of 1,600 tons burden, but 
of purpose of the Secretary of the Treasury | the increase in capacity and in number hardly 


financiers and business men of discernment | flattering. The agricultural and forest pro- 
and seund judgment. The long-continued | ducts of the West increase in value and 
expansion of {credits, by chartered institu-) quantity every year, and the iron trade of 


Lake Superior is rising in importance. All 
these things make necessary larger facilities 
at the seaboard for the reception and transfer 
of freight, and give fresh importance to the 
scheme for enlarging the canal and railway 
capacities of the State. The Lake fleet may 
double in another ten years.— Shipping List. 


The British Board of Trade Returns for Feb. 
show a considerable increase in the expurts 
of British and Irish produce and manufac- 
tures. The amount is £20,333,806 as com- 
pared with £18,529,816 for the corresponding 
month of last year, an increase of £1,800,000, 
or about 10 per cent. on the total in the cor- 
responding month of last_year, and of nearly 
33 percent. on that of February, 1871. Of 
cotton yarns the shipments show an increase 
of 114 per cent. in value, and 8% percent. in 
quantity, while in piece goods there has been 
an increase of about 10 per cent. both in 
value and quantity. As regards other arti- 
cles, the increase has been 24 per cent. in 
earthenware, 5 per cent. in haberdashery, 13 
per cent. in hardware, 21 per cent. in machi- 
nery, 6 per cent. in linen piece goods, and 144 
per cent. in woolen cloths. As regards im- 
ports, the diminution apparent in January 
has been continued in February, the decrease 
now being from £28,711,979 in February, 
1872, to £27,619,517 in February, 1873, or 
nearly 4 per cent. The principal diminution 
is in the imports of cotton, which show a de- 
cline from £7,216,475 to £5,430,261, or about 
£1,786,000. The decline is chiefly in Ameri- 
can cotton, The grain imports, however, 
have increased from £1,188,380 to £2,038,978, 


It appears by the returns for 1872 that in 
Great Britain 18,429,000 acres, or 594 per 
cent., were under arable cultivation, and 12,- 
575,000 acres, or 40°6 per cent., were under 
permanent grass. In Ireland the relative 
condition of the land is very different, as 
there were but 5,505,000 acres, or 35 per cent., 
of arable, and as many as 10,241,300 acres, or 
65 per cent., of permanent pasture. For the 
islands, where the cultivation is of interest on 
account of the tenure of land, especially in 
the Channel Islands, the returns show that in 
the Isle of Man, 76,000 acres, or 86 per cent. 
were arable, and 12,000 acres, or 14 per cent., 
were permanent grass; in Jersey, 14,500 
acres, or 80°6 per cent., were arable, and 3,500 
acres, or 194 per cent., were permanent 
grass; and in Guernsey, ctc., 7,000 acres, or 
57 per cent., were arable, and 5,000 acres, or 
43 per cent., were permanent grass. 


A new enterprise for winning coal in the 
Russian dominions is worthy of notice. The 
present undertaking is already at work, and 
it is now proposed to develop the property 
under improved management, so as to in- 
crease the results. In combination with this, 
some twelve other mining areas in the same 
district are to be acquired and worked. The 
properties are in direct railway communica- 
tion with Moscow, Tambofl, Rostoff, and the 

rincipal ports of the Sea of Azoff and the 
Black Sea, such as Taganrez, Sebasto; @, and 
Odessa, also by the River Don and the Volga- 
Don Railway with the River Volga and the 
Caspian Sea. The mining rights cover an 
area of 1,057 acres, containing, in the already 
proved seams, a workable quantity of about 
13,000,000 tons of coal. The right to use the 
surface is included in the concessions free of 
cost. The coal is of the most superior quality, 
known as anthracite, the favorite coal in 
Russia, both for domestic and steam purposes. 
Ample labor can be had, and strikes are un- 
known if not prohibited. The clearance of 
the forests has made such rapid progress in 
the empire that the railroads are now burn- 
ing coal, the steam ficet of the Bleck Sea 
also give rise to a constant demand, and of 
course the ever increasing mercantile fleet of 
steamers of all nations must be calculated 
upon, At present these wants are supplied 
by the importation of English coal. An out- 
put of 60,000 tons is reckoned upon for the 
first year, which selling at the price obtained 
last vear, 16s. per ton, and extracted at a cost 
of 8s., would leave a profit of 16 per cent. on 
the capital. As other mines are opened these 
results will be increased. The price, includ- 
ing mines, plant, machinery, buildings, tools, 
and implements, all new, is £40,000 in cash, 
and an equal sum in paid-up shares. The 
total capital is £150,000, in shares of £10 
each. Of these 11,000 are now offered. The 
board is composed of practical men of busi- 
ness, some of whom are already interested 
in works in the Russian empire.—London 
Bullionist, 


The united railroad companies which re- 
fused to run postal cars a!ter the first inst., 
without additional compensation, have re- 
considered their action, and agreed to con- 








| tinue to carry the mails at the rates at present 
|allowed by Congress, until the Senate Com- 
| mittee instructed to investigate the subject, 
half the registered shall have rendered their report. This vir- 
tonnage of the United States in | tually means that the service is to be con- 
ne-fourth the | tinued until the assemb ing of the next Con- | Ameri 


registered tonnage of 1861, the year in which | gress. 


| . . : : : 
ng feeling in favor of free banking, under the American shipping interest was in its|General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
proper safeguards, and to that complexion, | best condition. The war of the rebellion 
we feel conf dent, it must come at last. Such | drove nearly a million, of tons of our com- 
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New York Regd Bounty Loan..... 108 
do coupon °o 10545 
do —_6s canal loan 1873 111 
AlMAMA G6 ..0.6...00cccccreressscveese init 
o We eee e eee ee nneewenencee 83 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em...... 45 
California Ts, "TT... 2.6... ce eee eee 1124 
Georgia 6s, °T2 coupon... ..........+. 80 
O TB, MCW... 0.2. a eeee een eeee ness 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, '70............. aM 
Lonisiana 66..........00ss-ceeesscees ney 
GO MOW.. on rceveserevevcvcees | - aed 
Michigan Ga, °73—'83............0000- } we 
Missouri 68, coup.......-. -..6. sees 93 Big 
do _ 6s, H. & St. Jos............ wi rs) 
N Carolina 6s old.................+. Jdlg 36 
do GS BOW... .cececcvccceses 21 8 
Olle Ga, “W....0500000000 ee ere Peel 
South Carolina 63.......... cave 50 a7 
Tennessee 68..........-..+ oe TAM 4% 
do new Bonds. Thy “ay 
Virginia ‘65............ 45 Be ti: 
do new Bonds......... ; . 54 
Rallroad Bonds, 
Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond....| 490 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........ 7 ty 
do 2d mortgage pref....| || 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) “gor | "49" 
Buffalo, N. Y¥ e 1st mort....... 98 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 100% 
Chic, Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts..|" ogy | 115 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 101% 
do Ist mortgage... iil nas 1 
do Income............ pe: 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. 93 = 
Chicago & N, West Sinking Fund...| | * 
jo Set mert.......0. ++] 98% = 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 102 10} 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...| 95 7 
do ee 9 104 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 1°3 
Col, Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort...) 91 pity 
o 2d mort...) 77 "738 
Del, Lack & West. Ist mort......... Bees 100% 
do OO MATE....0000002 | Of a7 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... tint 
Erie 1st mort. extend................| 100 wana 
do yy Eee D i390” 
Galena & Chic, ext» ................ i 
< o = mort. . aad 1014 
Great Western 1st mort., "88... 9 a 
2d mort., "93... bed haved 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Lan 99 are 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert | 39 “00 
Harlem Ist mort. 7s. . { 98%) |. 


do istmort. and Sinking Fund 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. "85... 











Tilinois Central 7s °75..... . ... 
Lac y 








» a Weatern.........00 pane ++] ene ihe 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ ae ezine 
Mich, South. & N. 1. 7sSink Fand...| 053 | oj" 

do do 2d mort...:.| 965, “mI 
Morris & Essex ist mort........ S004 coos 105° 
do 2d mort........ 8g |” 

New Jersey Central 2d mort... Bile cine 
o mewW....... et 1083 
New York Central 6s, °83....... I 7 
do 60, BUd'RD.....000scecer00 Hy —— 

ES eee 100 | joi 
New York & New Haven 6s 5 100 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort ool 

do consol........... ooo] © “OS 
II. ois. ose nsee vi cevsseeccess meas 1463 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort......) ud 
d d 2d inn 


° ° mort.. ... Bt 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 4g 99 
















































Pac. E. ee. by Missouri. kn. 
7s ‘ol, Ist mort. *90 ant nu 
eae 
St. Louls & Iron Mountai 9% ‘” 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony.. 93% 93 
do = Ist mort. ext .... 8 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div; 93 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, fis........ 88 “ea 
do Land Grants, -7s.............. 7 V1% 
do Income, 10s... honirdaenee al 1g 
Alt. & Terre Haute......0..00 0020: mie 20 
oO preferred... oe ere 47 
Boston, Fy-ford & Erie. .. .... 1% 8 
Chicago & Alton............ o cooe S18: 112% 
oO preferred... coonl 988 1i5 
Chicago & N. Westen .. ....... 82% 83 
o preferred, eeee| BIR Ra 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 1103, 10% 
Chicago, we ay & Quincy...... 133 140 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin........... “Oy Ne 
Cleveland & Pittsburg.......... | 89g ” 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central ahi 3544 
Del. Lack. & Western... 8%, rt, 
Dubuque & Sioux City $56 he 
ree Tee 63% 64 
do referred. TBbg 
Hannibal & St. Jos 336 Me 
do preferred . nex 52 
BR 6 055 os oc cesvassces | 12% 
do PROT CTTOG . 600.000.0000. 00008 | ase ap 
SE BETO. 002 csceeecenvecsine 3 % 
Oe Seer ee 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, . . 92 oa 
Marictta & Cincin. 1st preferred..... rai ‘a 
do 2d preferred..... ae 
Michigan Central..................6. 104 1043 , 
Milwaukee & St. Panl... 56% O14 
o preferred, . wm | td 
aarreaee —) 
New Haven & Hartford.. 41 | 443° 
OS eae 124 19% 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River. WY | ny), 
°o S rip Certifieate...... .. : ie 
Coal Stocks, | 
American Coal Co...... pane 63% 
Cumberland Coal and [ron Co.. od 72 | 'ne 
Delaware & Hudson Canal..........1 116 | Hex 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. mee 
Spring Mountain Coai.... severe] OO 6 
Miscellaneous, | 
Ns oxccae's widens -nendis ig % 
B ston Water Porver 54 6 
Is 575s W405 6.0 Ade deer esene ° 14 1M 
ID enon chs venesceceeces » at 
Wells, Fargo Express........ 20...) of | 4)¥ 
can CBB. 000 ihe ” 





ve ag ert ~ -_— ~ _- 
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JAY COOKE & 60.,) The London Assurance Corporation 12,000,000 ACRES ! 
No. 20 Wall St., . LONDON. CHEAP FARMS! 

New York. TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 
i EXCHANGE ON $13,234,425. $5,064,000,  |UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 
i LONDON, In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. ~ 
PARIs, 


Locat CoMMITTEE. 








GORDON NORRIE, 3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 
BERLIN, Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
FRANKFORT, J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. HOWARD POTTER, Pee Oe PR ae. He 
H i BREMEN, Of Foster & Thomson, Of Brown Bros. & Co. Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
i VIENNA. CHARLES M. FRY. GOOLD H. REDMOND, a — water initia. sit 
: aselesp : : ST MARKET IN THE WES 
: CA BLE TRAN SFE RS, No. 89 Wall Street. H = in Of Dennistoun & Co. oot Mune r res lem. of Wyoming, Coterede, U tah 
j , € wing supplied by the farmers in the 
CIRCULAR LETTERS ; Platte Valley. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Masacers, | 
/ J ’ 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead or160 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 


JAY COOKE, MCCULLOCH & C0., seaneiiaingsigetieibldchhaakebasbancaiiipides iv, NEw ZORK Acres. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
41 Lombard St., London. ¢ u A R D | A N IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
Cable Tr vi li t 

(ube Transfers upon Vienna direct] ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 








choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 

















markets and ali the conveniences of an old settled 
a N N. conntry. aq e © eniences o ‘ s 
° O ree passes to purchasers of Railroad Land 
OFFICE OF THE (Established 1821.) ESTABLISHED 1803 Sectional Ma 4 showing the Land, also new edition 
4 ? ee ee ee ee oe ae 4 4 Dese seve ‘smphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
‘ verywhere. 
i ATLANTIC Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 | 44 Pine street, New York. |" ies, 
+ 0. F. DAVI 
4 GOLD. Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about Lard Commissioner, } Sp. R. R. Co, 
, e sipeaaamemee N ,000, Capital of the Company, maba, Neb. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY TOTAL INVESTED FUN — Eight Million Dollars in Gold. . co ey 
if ’ Over $14,000,000, old. Losses paid as soon as adjusted. A.C. KAU F FMAN ’ 
uv 
FIRE ASSET S, E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MaNnaceERr. eariaereuntl ans 
HH NEW YORK, Janvary %, 1873. Over $6,000,000, Gold and Dealer in Southern Securities 
i} (@" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO Charlest S.C 
TNE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE| Issues’ Policies upon every description of LOCAL DIRECTORS. PRE TCRTOMs Ee Le 
1OLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON | fngurable Property at Reasonable Rates. ee poe AP: Ht 5.6. Comsut, Chairman. (2 Uncurrenr Banx Nores, Boxps, Stocks, 
\ "HE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: . 5. JAPPRaY, of E. ~ pity % Co. om, Laxp WARRART®, EXcHaNGE, &c., &¢., Bought 
' Wremiums received on Marine Risks from » . Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard =e 
. ist Jan., 1872, to Slat Dec., 18 7... st $5,918,019 95 w. w. nomen pe Pra hea a Pavip Saromos, No. 1 Went S0tS Surset, aa for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
< t Boo 
pe | ee act mie peor 2,079.659 45| =D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. + pees JouNstox, of J. Boorman Johnsten & &2" Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
Pascale J. A. ROOSEV! EI UT, of Roosevelt & Son. Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 ROBT. L. EDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. : 4 and remitted for promptly, 
Poa eee y- M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
0. 


CORRESPONDENTS of this house, 
No Policies have been Rang upon Life 


pon having their busscess attended to with th daclity 
ue a _ KERBOCKER = /*<i"5" 
nected wit arine Ris : New PORK 
<4. marked off from Ist Jan- Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 





RRESPCNDENTS: HENRY CLEWS 
co, KOUNTZE BROTHER® 
uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70; FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. aa 
Losses paid ‘during the ’ , - 
same period pececececones $2,389,844 82 se LIFE INSURANCE COMP Y,; P MOODY'S 


Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses............. $1,055,707 63 HOUSTON AND TEXAS No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States "and State of New York CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t. 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $3,443,730 00 


EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
































































revent alteration. — 
Loane secured by Bt: sche, and otherwise.. 3,488, 109 ce JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2nd Vice-Pres°t, The pormtonse talked 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 17, soaks oe % B 
Interest, and sundry notes a: sd clotne dus The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. ee Gepeper.aas 
the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 by chemicals, The 
Cash in Bank a esi che "268, ows al the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the * check is moved forward by the sous action of the 
ash im Bank.........-...+++ sees : eon : é Twentieth Annual Report, | everof the machine. Price 
othl amount of Assots...........< $15,571,206 13 | Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly J. G. MOODY, 
ay REE 28 P 68 Trinity Building. P.O. ou2s, N k 
} SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- | closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we JAN. 1, 1873. y Building hn Box _ Yor 
144 catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or Net to Zen. 2, i) CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
thet le .C pre’ sentatives, on and after Tuesday, the | offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, cc ‘sid Fe $6,726,247 79 |] —_— a NING” <a 
4th o ruary nex 2 9 
. _ The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will | |; slding over nine per cent the invest en premiums a pat? gga fe , - THE “LIGHT RUN 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thercof, or the ir yielding Pp ent. on the invest- rom interest and rents. 426,028 34 3,157,111 76 DOMESTIC" 
l representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4t - a 
ja Fm ne xt. from which date all intere: ~é thereon| ment. The Road is about completed, and Total ...........ssceesccscseeceeseees $9.883, 159 55 > 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time DISBURSEMENTS : 
of Pent aud cancelled. the net earniags more than three times the : s ens 
eee SS Sires ae Cae. 2 Coden’ on Paid Death Claims........... $867,954 73 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year | ; - Paid } . . 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will | interest on these Bonds. We confidently yh me ong —— Pres 
be issued on and after Tue sday, the First of April senen,, _ Surrenders ~ ents & re- 
: next. . recommend them to investors. and Lapesd Policies ...... $1,568,650 87 cord ca 
: Total Paid Policy-holders $2, 496, as 4 eres 
| By Order of the Board, . y 
. JOHN J. CISCO & SON, | Bividend on Stock . the history of 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. ? en pe Taxes , Legal anes 0 Sewing Ma- 
ee ‘, 
o. 59 Wall Street, New York. Rent, Furniture. Re-insur- chines. Send 
— No. 59 W Eapensess Office for Illustrated 
x _—— 67,534 33 Price List. 
TRUSTEES. “JOHN MUNROE & Co., BANKERS, Sala ta + 90,750 45 2 819,021.88 meme 
J.D. Jonzs. Josern GarLuarp. JR., 8 Wa. Street, New York, Het Aassin, Sem. i icdccstiess $7,064,137 67 everywhere. 
. . y . . i 
YHAR 18, ©. A. Hanp and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, Real Estate—cost........... $260,650 32 yr as 
2 iH — : Jauue Lew. ose ‘sedit for Travell he | Stocks and Bonds—cost .... 462,974 65 SD Address 
. Hm. Kk, ’ Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the | Loans on Collaterals. . 82/008 00 “DOMESTIC” s. M. c 
T. B. J. Howianp. : o-. New York. | New York. 
Henry Corr, ’ Loans on Bonds and Mort- 
Jostan O. Low Bens. Bancock, CoNsoLIDATED Bank, Lonpon, and on eaten eigaleaylane epee 2,465,413 38 : 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Mnturn, MONROE & CO,, Paris. Sd by rim — 3,7 7808 74 ret PAT ENT DU PLEX 
Cuarves H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnnam,| Exchange on London and Paris. Furniture and aii other As- 
LoweE.u Hotsroox, Freperick CHauncy, | - sets in possession......... 7,953 20 Four-Fold 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8S. STEPHENSON, = — 
ean Ween, ‘nnnse 0, Gone, CIRCULAR NOTES Tottl vescseceeeeseeeneeeteceeeeere $7,064,137 67 CLOTH FACED 
Cares Barstow, Suerraxp Ganpy, And Letters of Credit Accrued Interest and Rents, $176,342 17 
A, P. Pitot, Francis Skippy, ai Unpaid and Deferred Pre- Cc Oo L L A R S 
Wituam E. Dopver, CuHarues P. Burpert, _miums.......... acne nis 607,085 14 s 
Davip Lang, Cuas. H. Marsan, TRAVELLERS, ee nian. .. = = Upon trial the Patent Duplex will prove the strongest 
James Bryce, WILLIAM E, BUNKER, | gyaiLanue IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD IssvED By | Profit on Investments....... 45.584 40 1,035,733 23 and most elastic of any collars ever made—in 
Danten S. Mituen, Samven L. Miron, DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO - - fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 
Sen Suunenn James G. DeForest. NCAN, SHE AD . Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1873............. 8,099,890 90 a 
M. RGIS, . ’ = iaisinibansanbeneienidcnbinceites Manufactured Exclusively by the 
Henry K. Booenrr, Rosenrt L. Stewart, LIABILITIES. ee 
Dennis Perks, Auexanper V. Buake, . . Reserve on all outstanding . BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR CO., 
Cuares D, Levenicu. BANKERS AND BROKERS po my 31, A dy Am ‘Qu 2 50 Lisrenarp St., New York. 
| D JONES, President. . Losses reported here yet due 187.914 39 age Ry ———_—__—_—— 
e Be ~ DENNIS, Viee-Prev't Advertising Association, | vi Swex....00000..... 100,000 00 7,081,307 68] HUGH B. 
é 4ES UND ~LTES b, 








JACKSON, 





; IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
W. Hl. H. MOORE, 2d Veee-Pres’t. 52 BROADWAY I nvnnonsncosrereennein $1,048,493 22) ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 3d ¥ice-Pres’t ? Ratio of Expense (including Tazres) to Total Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Ete. 
a mls ; 30 New York. Income, 12.10. FRENCH WINES 
| From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
AGENCY OF THE Advertisers having business in our line, would con- CHARLES M. HIBBARD, 





CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
sult their iuterest to get from us estimates before 


Actuary. . abr naan Saligags et ate 
Bank of British North America, making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities y Pete's Requeteet Chess, Bis. Aloe ounsteaty 


for inserting advertisements throughout the United on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 





States and Canadas. MORTON, BLISS & co., 182 PIPTHC AVENUE 
No. 48 Wall St. ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't ISSUE 2 FIFTH AVENUE. 
>} > L. CREDITS |. as CENCUSAN NSTER, Write for a Price List to J. HM. . JOHNSTON, 
COMMERCIA L 1 (Issued and paid free of Commission) N 7 
Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East Francis & outre ° AND LETTERS OF CREDIT - 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular | NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, > FOR 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of |Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of TRAVELLERS, 
“Loa and Time Bills of xchange, payable in Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


ALSO, J 
wondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current, All kinds of first-class _ Writing Papers Commercial Credits - Pitebuagh. 
ates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- | Desks, Portfolios, Scrap ‘Expense Books, Cre ° 


Pa. 
> $0, “Double Shot 
and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, a ~y ‘Chesemen, Wallete, Available in all parts of the world on 
7.2 San Francisco. Bills collected, ‘and other Banking | & 














Revolvers, oe 0 B2o. 
; elec +o i one sell at loweet MORTON, ROSE & CO., Fee Te oe me cannon wated fe. Goods . 
- 296 transacted. JOHN PATON, *, ld ip every gin our ne, and 8 LONDON. Army ° ——* aon avers, ere. ay pa aw ky yald for 


a 
fe 























